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% 
Extra Yields High-Nitrogen complete fertilizers and Nitro- 


gen side-dressings greatly increase corn yields. 
AND The Nitrogen also puts a much higher percent- 
age of protein in the corn, thus giving it far 


greater feed value in livestock production. 


ca 
Extra Protein Plenty of Nitrogen, used on corn, pays two 
ways—with extra yields and extra protein. 
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ON VALUE 


that’s 
FULTON QUALITY 
COTTON BAGS 


It's the bag with the “plus” value 
that most consumers want. After 
the hard trip from your plant to 
the dealer, thence to the farm, 
your bag of fertilizer arrives in 
first class condition — unbroken — 
easy to handle and store. When 
the fertilizer is emptied the farm 
wife collects her premium — many 
yards of first quality sheeting or 
osnaburg that are easily made 
into clothing, towels, draperies, 
slip covers, etc. 


Fulton Quality Cotton Bags are 
available from our Southern 
plants. 





Sulton BAG & COTTON MILLS Atlanta * New Orleans * Dallas * Kansas City, Kans. * Minneapolis 


St. Lovis * Denver * Los Angeles * New York City, 347 Madison Ave. 
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EXACT WEIGHT Scale 
Model #1302-R in a 


checkweighing operation For Fast. Aceurate Checkweighing 


for Robertson's Fertiliz 


ove im Fertilizer Plants ... 


No industry we serve has more efficient heavy packaging than 
the chemical industry and this is especially true in fertilizer 
plants. Generally bags are uniform . . . production lines well 
planned . . . sacking operations well fitted to the product. Close 
check-weighing is considered very important. In fact the above 
EXACT WEIGHT Scale is the result of requests from the field 
for equipment for closer cost control in the packaging operation. 
This equipment has been built to exacting specifications for de- 
pendability, adaptability, simple construction, speed of operation, 
ruggedness and accuracy. Plant managers using this scale say 
it promptly stops packaging leak. If you have packaging “leak” 
from bulk to bag write for full details covering EXACT 
WEIGHT Scale Model +1302-R. 


EXACT WEIGHT SCALES 
ene Cy AD hevition 


from Coast to Coast THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 


and Canada. 
906 W. Fifth Avenue . Columbus 8, Ohio 
2920 Bloor St., W Toronto 18, Canada 
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TRONA 


Muriate of Potash 


nt ingredient of mixed fertilizer provides the 
nhance the 





Trona 








This vitally importa 
| nutrient necessary to resist plant diseases and to e 
To obtain the best results, specify “Trona” 


soi 
de by the pioneer producers in America. 


productivity of crops. 
Muriate of Potash. ..ma 























Three Elephant 
Agricultural Pentahydrate 
Borax 


4% B,O, or approximately 
s concen- 


er or for direct 









Contains a minimum of 4 
121% equivalent Borax. More economical in thi 
trated form when used as an addition to fertiliz 

ct a deficiency of Boron. Consult 


application to the soil, to corre 
unty Agent or State Experimental Station. 
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NO. 2 OF A SERIES 


Stretch a MULTIWALL 
Paper Bag 



























































Want the Whole Story? 


Ask your Bemis Man for free, illustrated copy of 
Bemis Multiwall Packaging Guide. It deals with 
Storage, Filling and Closing, Handling, Palletiz- 
ing and other important subjects. 


Maybe Cotton Bags are Your Answer . . . if you can’t 
get all of the multiwalls you need. Cotton bags are avail- 
able... and Bemis is the leading cotton bag source. 





Kraft paper supplies are short. So it 
is important for you to get the best 
use from your multiwalls. Here is one 
way to stretch them... 


PROPER CAR LOADING 


PREPARATION IS IMPORTANT 


Cars should be clean, dry, and free from protruding 
nails or other projections. Remove all dirt, dust, 
rocks and grit from floor and walls. Remove loose 
nails and cover loose bolts with cardboard or several 
thicknesses of car liner. (Picture shows how to use 
straight-edge board to locate protruding nails, etc.) 


Cover floor with good grade of car liner and put at 
least three thicknesses on door edges. Line walls, 
too, if they are in bad condition. Use asphalt-lami- 
nated paper to seal door cracks against dirt, rain, 
snow and cinders. 


FOLLOW THESE LOADING RULES: 
The car should be loaded so that the filled bags will 


not come in contact with side doors. 


a. Use a good grade of dunnage in the doorway or 
steel strapping covered with corrugated board. 


b. Follow proper loading patterns. (See illustrations.) 


c. Use retaining strips of special Scotch tape applied 
across the load, or steel retaining straps covered by 
one thickness of corrugated board. 


Bags should be loaded tightly, solidly and flat, to 
minimize shifting in transit. 


Balance the load so there will not be more weight 
on one end or side than on the other end or side. 


There are, in general, three different methods of load- 
ing—crosswise, brickwall and lengthwise. The cross- 
wise method is generally considered to be the most 
acceptable. 


Loading in car doorways should be done in such a 
manner that this part of the load acts as a keystone 
between the loads in the ends of the car. (See illus- 
tration.) 





Fertilizer plant for 
F. S. Royster Guano Company 


You Get Modern Flexible Design 
At Low Cost With McCloskey Buildings 


Your operations may call for a building of eccentric design or a 
simple structure—both can be built to suit your requirements with 
economy by McCloskey. All stresses and loads are carefully cal- 
culated to give you a substantial permanent building, tailor-made for 
you in any width—any length. 

Complete construction service is furnished by McCloskey. Our 
engineers give you the benefit of their long experience in building 
industrial plants. They supervise construction from start to finish. 
Your staff can continue its regular duties without devoting produc- 
tive time to your building project. 

You will be pleased like many of the largest companies around the 
world with your McCloskey Buildings. They have found that the 
complete construction services save them time and money. The 
modern flexible design also saves on initial investment and future 
maintenance. 

Call on McCloskey before you plan your new building or plant. 
Learn how you can get the best buildings and at the same time save 
money. Write McCloskey Company of Pittsburgh, 3412 Liberty 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 


McCloskey Company 


of Pittsburgh 
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“I get better results from 
top dressing with 
US'S Ammonium Sulphate 
than any other 
nitrogen material” 


-sagys Basco Coggins 


Retdutlle, S. @. 


@ With the help of U-S‘S Ammonium Sulphate, this 
wheat field produced a yield of 42°) bushels per acre for 
Basco Coggins, Reidville, S. C. The yield was more than 
three times his state’s 10-year average of 13.8 bushels per 
acre. 

“I find,” says Mr. Coggins, “that I get better results 
from using Ammonium Sulphate as top-dressing on my 
corn, small grain and pasture grass than any other nitro- 
gen material. Its long-lasting qualities give me bigger 
yields and keeps my crops and pasture grass greener, 
longer.” 

Mr. Coggins plowed under 3000 pounds of limestone 
and 300 pounds of complete fertilizer per acre. Then he 
top-dressed 100 pounds of U-S‘S Ammonium Sulphate 
in February and followed with another 100 pounds in 
March. 


Bigger yields for farmers 
... better business for you 


@ All over the United States, experiences like this 
are convincing farmers there’s no substitute for ade- 
quate nitrogen supplied by U-S-S Ammonium Sul- 


phate 


And wide-awake fertilizer dealers and manufac- 


November, 


turers are capitalizing on the growing demand for 
adequate nitrogen by offering U'S'S Ammonium 
Sulphate, both in bags for direct application and as 
the major nitrogen source in their high-analysis 
“ fertilizers 

‘S:S Ammonium Sulphate furnishes crops with 


nitrogen when they need it most. It won't leach out 
of soils during spring rains, yet converts to available 
form during the warm, moist growing season. It 
stands up well in storage, handles well in distribut- 
ing equipment. 

Be ready for your share of this business by includ- 
ing U-S:S Ammonium Sulphate in your mixed fer- 
tilizers and offering it bagged for direct application. 
Supplies are somewhat short today, so anticipate 
your needs in advance. United States Steel Com- 
pany, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Uss U-S-S AMMONIUM SULPHATE 
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Sulphur 


The Defense Production Adminis- 
tration October 16 announced a 
program to restrict certain uses of 
sulfur to balance the supply and 
demand. 


The restrictions will fall chiefly 
on the use of sulfur in the pro- 
duction of sulfuric acid and carbon 
disulfide, but also will be aimed at 
sulfur conservation by all users. 


Under the rate of sulfur use cur- 
rently permitted—100 percent of 
last year’s rate of consumption— 
the supply of sulfur is falling short 
of the permitted demand, DPA said, 
thus necessitating action to assure 
that first needs are met first. 


DPA pointed out that the short- 
age is not great—it is estimated at 
less than 10 percent—and that the 
new limitations will not seriously 
disrupt any major use of sulfur. 


The National Production Authori- 
ty, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
is preparing limitation orders to 
put the DPA program into effect. 
NPA said it expects to have these 
orders completed before Oct. 31 so 
that the new limitations can be- 
come effective Nov. 1. 

Principal points of the DPA pro- 
gram follow: 


1. Use of sulfur for the produc- 
tion of sulfuric acid or carbon bi- 
sulfide will be limited to 90 percent 
of each plant’s use of sulfur during 
1950. Adjustments will be made for 
plants supplying sulfuric acid for 
certain essential programs, such as 
production of steel, non-ferrous 
metals, petroleum, public health, 
agricultural insecticides and pesti- 
cides, synthetic rubber and military 
explosives. 


2. In turn, each plant using car- 
bon bisulfide for the production of 
cellulose film or rayon will be 
limited to 90 percent of its 1950 
rate. 


3. Each plant using sulfuric acid 
for the following purposes will be 
limited to 90 percent of its 1950 
uses. 

Production 


of aluminum sulfate 


10 


JUST AROUND THE CORNER 


THE LABOR DEFEAT in England may presage 


a similar change of tone in the US. 


My 


letters have pointed out for several years 
that we stay a year or two behind the 
English in our social-economic pattern. 


PENDULUM REVERSAL is due here, as it has 


been overdue in England. 


Revolt is 


brewing at the grass roots--the orderly 
revolt of people who finally get mad 
enough to vote. 


FAIR DEAL died with this Congressional 
session, as was predicted here when Truman 


enunciated it. 


Economy, 


fewer controls, 


a return part of the way toward old-time 


American free enterprise, 


coming, 


barring a major war. 
way back--here or in England. 


is surely 
Not all the 
But every 


little bit will help...and it's coming, as 
I have patiently predicted for several 


years. 


Yours faithfully, 


Pod 


[are 


for uses other than public water 
treatment; production of synthetic 
detergents (chemical » soaps) for 
other than industrial uses; produc- 
tion of lead, zinc and titanium pig- 
ments (used in paints); production 
of dyes; production of cellulose 
film; production of rayon; produc- 
tion of sulfonated oils (as used in 
textile finishing); production of tall 
oil (used for recovery of minerals 
and in some paints and soaps); tex- 
tile finishing; production of phos- 
phatic fertilizers. 

DPA said the industries concern- 
ed will be encouraged to use substi- 
tute chemicals or stretch their use 
of sulfuric acid so that their total 
production will be reduced as little 
as possible. 


Adjustments will be made for 


boo 


plants that did not begin operations 
until after Jan. 1, 1950. 

DPA said it expects these ad- 
justments, together with conser- 
vation methods and use of substi- 
tutes by industry, to have a “nomin- 
al” effect on industry’s over-all pro- 
duction. That is, many industries 
will be able to produce well above 
90 percent of last year’s rate despite 
restrictions 

In addition to the foregoing limi- 
tations, DPA directed NPA to issue 
restrictions on other users of sulfur, 
sulfuric acid and carbon bisulfide 
where they would reduce consump- 
tion of these materials without 
reducing an industry’s production. 
DPA explained that such restric- 
tions would compel users of sulfur 


(Continued on page 52) 
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It takes a good product to head the list 
year after year! 


It's turkey when you think of Thanksgiving, and Raymond Multi-Wall Paper 
Shipping Sacks when you think of fertilizer packing and shipping sacks. 


These tough, strong, dependable, CUS- 
TOM BUILT Shipping Sacks head the list 
in the fertilizer industry. Packers and 
shippers appreciate their extra protec- 
tion, handling ease, and the better qual- 
ity look Raymond Multi-Wall Paper 
Shipping Sacks give their product. 


They are available printed or plain, in 
various sizes, types, and strengths. 
They're sift-proof, dust-proof, and water- 
resistant. Pack your next shipment in 
Raymond Multi-Wall Paper Shipping 
Sacks. 


THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY, Middletown, 0. 





Keeps 
Production 
Steatly 


Big fertilizer company 








prefers dust-proof, fume-proof, simple construction of 


WORTHINGTON 2ansome MIXER 


Dust can’t interfere with efficiency 
and profits. with this big fertilizer 
mixer on the job. 


Construction is dust-proof, fume- 
proof, 


Other features: air-operated con- 
trol for charging and discharging 
(valve operated by hand or by sole- 
noid and remote push-button) . 
automatic v ibrating hammers to pre- 
vent “building up” inside drum. . . 
large clean-out manholes. 


Standard sizes —!2, 1, 2 tons. Pul- 
ley or direct electric motor drive with 
fully-enclosed, fan-cooled motor. 


Write for bulletin on Worthington- 
Ransome Mixers, built from designs 
developed from nearly a century of 
mixer experience. And remember other 
Worthington products for the ferti- 
lizer industry—acid pumps, air com- 

ressors, air —, ete. Vorthingson 
?ump and Machinery Corporation, 
Ransome Industrial Mixer Division, 


THIS 1S THE FAMOUS RANSOME MIXING ACTION 


1. As charge en- 
ters, it is scattered 
over the bottom. 
(Drum revolves to- 
ward you in pic- 
ture.) 


2. Mixture then 
goes up sides, falls 
in two fanlike for- 
mations, is carried 
up again—opera- 
tion repeated. 


3. When mixed, 
material is dis- 
charged, leaving 
drum completely 
clean of all, includ- 
ing finest, material. 


WORTHINGTON 


Dunellen, New Jersey. eapiiih MOVs F YR.1.3 
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Fact 





yaterestg 
Raw Mate 


*WELL PIPING 


The well equipment consists of pipes of various sizes, placed one 

within the other and extending from the surface into the sulphur 

deposit. A 10” or an 8” casing extends to and rests on the top of the 

cap rock. A 6” pipe, inside the casing, passes below it and reaches | yan 
into the barren anhydrite. It is perforated at two different levels, “2.6 °°" 8 So Pood uncontocioates o 
separated by an annular collar. The upper set of perforations permits -".”.* >." °.° * stots go ase 
the hot water to enter the sulphur formation and the lower set per- 
mits the entrance of the molten sulphur to the discharge pipe fitted 
inside the 6” pipe. 

When a well is steamed" the hot water passes down the annular 
space inside the 6” pipe and outside the sulphur pipe and flows 
through the upper set of perforations into the porous formation. The 
entire mass through which the hot water circulates is raised to a 
temperature above the melting point of sulphur. The liquid sulphur 
being heavier than water, makes its way downward to form a pool 
and displaces water around the foot of the well, and rises in the 
well column through the lower perforations into a 3” pipe which is 
the sulphur discharge pipe. Compressed air released at the bottom 
of still another pipe fitted inside the 3” pipe rises and mixes with the 
sulphur column, forming an air lift which raises the liquid sulphur 
free of water to the surface. 


a4 


FELT 


Loading operations at our 


Newgulf, Texas’ mine 
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11 Company 
Diamond ee 


YOU'LL KNOW THE 


Lrox O11 COMPANY 


" 
* i 
Matnieson Cre 


BY THE COMPANIES Mamntrson Bursonre sO" 
F LTIMORE 
IT KEEPS 
ARTI 


3, Mp 


These companies are repeat 
buyers of eet tig Because 
they were pleased with the per 
formance of the first Bagpakers 
they bought, every one of these 
firms bought one or more addi- 


tional Bagpakers! 


WHAT IS THE SECRET? 
First, superior design 
and construction pro- 
vide efficient, econom- 
ical and trouble-free 
operation. Second, 
BAGPAK SERVICE assures  , 
continued operating + 
efficiency. 
That's why Bagpakers 
pe for themselves in a 
urry—and then keep 
right on paying bonuses 
in the form of better, more economical operation. Re 
If you are considering the purchase of a new bag closing 
machine, then be sure to investigate the Bagpakers. 
Write today—ask for booklet No. 270C. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Atlonta Baltimore Boxter Springs, Kontos Boston - Chicago + Cleveland + Denver « Los Angeles » New Orleans « Philodelphio + Pittsburgh « St. Louis - 
IN CANADA, The Continental Paper Products, itd.. Montreal, Ottowe. 


Son Froncisco 
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Phillips Is producing nitrogen fer- 
tilizer materials at full capacity. But 
even our tremendous rate of produc- 
tion isn’t always sufficient to meet 
today’s demand. We’ll do our best 
for you. Keep us in mind if you need 
nitrogen in any form. 


AMMONIUM SULFATE_ Phillips 66 
Ammonium Sulfate is a free-flowing 
21% nitrogen material! Mixes eas- 
ily! Uniform crystals resist caking! 
Ideal for high-analysis mixed goods! 
A fine direct application material! 


AMMONIUM NITRATE_ Phillips 66 
Prilled Ammonium Nitrate contains 
33% nitrogen. The small, coated 
prills or pellets resist caking .. . 
handle easily. Phillips 66 Prilled Am- 
monium Nitrate can be depended 
on for uniform, free-flowing proper- 
ties and top-notch crop response. 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS— More N 
per dollar! Phillips 66 Nitrogen So- 
lutions are well suited to the prep- 
aration of high-analysis fertilizers 
and the ammoniation of superphos- 
phate. These three nitrogen solu- 
tions keep handling costs low... 
promote rapid, thorough curing! 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA — Tank 
car shipments of Anhydrous Am- 
monia (82% nitrogen) go out to 
Phillips contract customers from 
Phillips production facilities in the 
Texas Panhandle. Write our nearest 
district office for full information. 





PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 
FERTILIZER SALES DIVISION °* BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
NORFOLK—610 Royster Bidg. ° TAMPA—7 Terrace Office Bldg., 404 Marion St. ° HOUSTON— 604 City National Bank Bidg. 
CMAHA—WOW Bldg. + AMARILLO—First National Bonk Bidg. + LOS ANGELES—4521 Produce Plaza West + BARTLESVILLE— Adams Building 
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THE TREND IS TOWARD COTTON! 


Many fertilizer manufacturers are discovering the advantages of packing fertilizer in 
smart, good-looking cotton bags—either plain sheeting or osnaburg, or the ever-popular 
Dainty Prints. In either case, housewives everywhere are delighted with the premium 
yardage offered; and dealers are pleased with the extra re-sale value of the bags. 


Our plants are all located in the South within easy freight-rate distance of the cotton 
mills. And Mente, since 1885, has specialized in the manufacture of best-quality textile 
bags of all kinds. Write, wire, or phone our nearest office today. 


Satisfaction Plenty When You Buy Mente! 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 


Box 1098 Box 690 Box 204 
Savannoh New Orleans Houston 


Dept. B! 


Sales Offices or Representatives in New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Denver, Cincinnati, 
and other large cities. 
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Fertilizer Oil Seed 
S> 
Materials : 


Home Office: ATLANTA, GA. 
Cable Address 
ASHCRAFT 


Offices: NORFOLK, VA., CHARLESTON, S. C. 
TAMPA, FLA., GREENVILLE, MISS., COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Exclusive Distributors: DUVAL SULPHUR & POTASH COMPANY 
AMMONIATES — FEED STUFFS — SULPHUR 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 
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PLASTEEL § 


PRODUCTS CO. 


AINGTON 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Let us 
QUOTE 


you from 


Mica makes a BIG difference! And experienced engineers, 
contractors and maintenance men know that PLASTEEL — 
and only Plasteel — gives them this BIG difference — 
MICA‘S permanent protection! Mica resists the toughest 
climatic and atmospheric conditions. Mica needs no paint, 
no repairs. Mica reflects solar rays. Mica is attractive. 
Mica prolongs the life of your buildings. Write for details. 


PLASTEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


We are interested in Plasteel Roofing 
and Siding. Please send details checked 


Engineer's Handbook ] Somple of Plasteel 
Company Name 
Attention of 
Street Address 


City 











Ample resources for prompt deliveries of 


large tonnages from International’s modern 
mines and plants in Florida at Noralyn, 
Peace Valley, Achan, Mulberry, in Tennessee 


at Mt. Pleasant and Wales. 


© phosphate for the manufacture of complete 
plant foods 


© natural ground rock phosphate for 
direct application to the soil 


e phosphate for the manufacture of 
industrial chemicals 


el, 


PHOSPHATE DIVISION 
Y 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 





Fertiliser Society 
Invites Memberships 

The British society, The Fertiliser 
Society, 44 Russell Square, London, 
England, invites memberships from 
persons engaged in or associated 
with the manufacture of fertilizer. 
The annual dues are 21 shillings, 
and members receive all society 
publications. The Society was 
founded 3 years ago, and has a 
large membership in England and 
memberships _ scattered 
world 


over the 


APFC Announces 
June 19-22 Convention 


The seventh annual convention 
of the American Plant Food Counc’! 
has been announced for June 19-22 
at The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Virginia 


GPFES Organized 

An organizational meeting of the 
Georgia Plant Food Educational 
Society was held in Macon, Georgia, 
October 16, with the objective of 
supplying channels through which 
information on the proper use of 
plant food may be disseminated 
and utilized. Membership is con 
fined to agricultural workers in 
various State and Federal insti 
tutions, fertilizer dealers and manu 
facturers. Applications for member- 
ship may be made to Cooper 
Morcock, Secretary-Treasurer, 303 
Mortgage Guarantee Building, At 
lanta, Georgia. Other officers are: 

Malcolm Rowe, Athens, Ga., 
President; W. D. Barton, Atlanta, 
Ga., Vice President; M. H. Barnett, 
Washington, Ga., Vice President; 
W. W. Harley, Savannah, Ga., Vice 
President; W. e Higgenbotham, 
Albany, Ga., Vice President. Di- 
rectors are H. M. Arnoid, Monroe, 
Ga., J. B. Williams, Commerce, Ga., 
W. L. Baughcum, Atlanta, Ga., W. 
E. Morgan, Buchanan, Ga., J. E. 
Nunnally, Atlanta, Ga., E. L. Ander 
son, Statesboro, Ga. Treutlen 
Waller, Soperton, Ga., R. C. Neeley, 
Jr., Waynesboro, Ga., Fred B. Hand, 
Pelham, Ga., R. L. King, Valdosta, 
Ga., and S. G. Maddox, Blakely, 
Ga 
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Two groups of information that lie on my desk are very 


heartening to all concerned, 


it seems to me. Re Sulphur, 


the TVA and Virginia AES tests of nitric ac'd as a substitute 
for sulphuric seem to suggest progress in that direction. And 
the Sindri, India, use of gypsum as a sulfate source, with Phil- 
lips Chemical also investigating the subject, are also encourag- 


ing. 


But for the long haul, the most valuable news that has 
come here for a long time is the number of meetings 
which are being held throughout the nation, bringing together 
the farmer, the food manufacturer and the technologists to 


compare notes. 


Here, indeed, is the seed of real progress. The three grouvs 
have so much in common and have had so little contact with 
each other. Yet their needs and their findings interlock so 
completely that such meetings are really vital. I hope our 
own industry will act as catalyst in an effort to have such 
meetings held more often, nationally, regionally and locally. 





INDUSTRY CALENDAR 


Organization 


N. Y. Fertilizer Conf. 


CFA 
NFA 


June 16-18 
June 19-22 


NFA 
APFC 


Hotel 

Col of Aq. 
California 
Biltmore 


Greenbrier 
Homestead 


City 
Ithaca 
Fresno 
Atlanta 


White Sulohur 
Hot Springs 





Truog Book 
Off Press 


Emil Truog has edited a_ book, 
“Mineral Nutrition of Plants,” 
which has been published by Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 811 
State Street, Madison 5, Wisconsin, 
which contains 18 papers by fore- 
most authorities. In concise form it 
presents the latest views on mineral 
nutrients. 


I.M.&C. Issues 
Fertilizer “Primer” 


After receiving a large 
of requests for a simple booklet ex 


number 


plaining fertilizers and their action, 
International Minerals ani Chemi- 
cal Corporation has prepared such 


a document, 
published in 
Thomas, 
Service 

Division 
distribute 
asks for 


writes 
these 


to any 


which 
booklet 
manager 
Department, 
that they 
books 


of the 


them.” 
this book will be 
fertilizer 


has now been 
form. R. P. 
Technical 
Plant Food 
plan to 
“to whoever 
Is our opinion 


a valued addition 
library—whether 


it be that of the chief chemist, or 


of a cross-roads dealer. 
to fundamentals. 


I.M.&C. are at 
Drive, 


Chicago 6. 


It gets down 


General offices of 
20 North 


Wacker 





HIGHLIGHTS OF NFA’S 1951 PROGRAM 


The year 1951, marked by the 
greatest fertilizer demand in _ his- 
tory, has witnessed a steady ex- 
pansion of NFA’s services to the 
industry and to agriculture. 

As the defense program has been 
intensified, NFA has recognized the 
importance of furnishing members 
with reports on governmental activ- 
ities affecting them. A steady watch 
has been kept on the Washington 
front, and as occasi-n hes demand- 
ed, information has been promptly 
furnished through Emergency 
Notes. 

Fects end Figures 

In these days of heavy fertilizer 
demand, the Association has laid 
emphasis on supplying its members 
with the latest information on pro- 
duction and consumption. This 
has been done through its series of 
service letters and statistical re- 
ports, and the widely read NFA an- 
nual consumption study. The report 
for 1950 showed an increase for the 
12th consecutive year, with the 18.34 


million tonnage representing an 11.5 
percent gain over that in 1949 


The issuance of a 24-page pam- 
phlet, Fertilizer Use At The Half- 
Century Mark, giving up-to-date in 
formation on the 
use of mixed fertilizers and fer- 
tilizer materials, has met with an 
enthusiastic reception and a second 
printing has been virtually exhaust- 
ed, 


distribution and 


Research Promotion 

In order that the industry may 
make maximum progress in the 
crucial years ahead, NFA announced 
at its June meeting an overall plan 
for bringing to bear all available re 
search facilities to discover improv- 
ed ways of producing, distributing 
and manufacturing fertilizers. Initial 
step in this program has been tak- 
en with the entrance of the NFA 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority 
into an understanding for coopera 
tive endeavor. NFA also hopes to 
strengthen and further develop the 
excellent cooperation which it has 
long enjoyed with U.S.D.A. and 
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other government agencies. 

To implement its general plans, 
the association’s Plant Food Re- 
search Committee has been reorgan- 
ized to include a committee on 
manufacturing and _ processing of 
fertilizers as well as others on 
forage and pasture crops, agronomic 
field crops, horticultural crops, and 
chemical, weed and insect control. 
It has engaged Edwin C. 
Kapusta, a graduate chemical engi- 
neer, who will serve as secretary of 
NFA’s technical committee. 

During the year the Plant Food 
Research Committee contributed to 
the education of the agricultural 
press and others interested in im- 
proved farming by conducting two 
tours—one a winter grazing pilgrim- 
age in the South and the other a 
tour through Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania. 


also 


A detailed presentation of NFA’s 
work is impractical but 
mention can be made of its mang- 
anese projects at New Jersey’s Ex- 
periment Station, and the activities 
of its Chemical Control and Phos- 
phate Committees 


research 


New Publications 

The Association’s latest venture 
in promoting the sales and public 
relations interests of its members is 
the issuance of a 16-page cartoon 
“comic” book, The Conquest Of 
Hunger. Featuring a new character, 
Prosper Plenty, the symbolic mes- 
senger for chemical fertilizers, the 
book has alredy been accepted as 
meeting the need for a_ colorful, 
dramatic and _ easy-to-understand 
presentation of the history, develop- 
ment and economic importance of 
our dynamic industry. 


So popular has the book Hunger 
Signs In Crops become that a fourth 
printing of the revised edition was 
found necessary this year. Edited 
and distributed by NFA and spon- 
sored joinidy by the Amerizan 
Society of Agronomy, the volume 
is considered the authoritative work 
on the subject. 


NFA’s authoritative book on the 
peanut crop entitled The Peanut— 
The Unpredictable Legume is an- 
other 1951 production, The book 
was made possible by NFA’s for- 
ward-looking Plant Food Research 
Committee. Never before has the 
mass of information on this impor- 
tant crop been summarized and as- 
sembled within the covers of a 
single book. Thirteen authorities on 
the crop are the authors. 


Regular Publications 

The biweekly Fertilizer News 
continues to keep members in 
formed about many agriculture and 
industry meetings, developments in 
the Nation’s capital, members’ ac- 
tivities, the latest industrial figures 
and trends, and work being done at 
NFA headquarters 

The quarterly Fertilizer Review, 
distributed to 32,000 agricultural, 
business and government leaders, 
serves to promote agriculture 
through an enlarged and judicious 
use of fertilizers. Feature articles 
on the development of the indus- 
try in selected areas have created 
wide interest. So has the article 
“Science vs. Witchcraft,” an expose 
of the fallacies of the organic farm- 
ing cult. Thousands of reprints have 
been required to meet the demand 
from interested persons. 


Pasture Promotion 
National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion which successfully promoted 
the celebration of 1950 as Pasture 
Year, has put its full support behind 
U.S.D.A.’s 1951 National Grasslands 
Program. A million four-color let- 
terheads presenting steps in making 
pastures pay, have been made avail- 
able to hundreds of organizations 
Also. silver trophies, emblematic 
of achievement in grasslands de- 
velopment, have been made avail- 
able to the various States, with 
many already having taken advant- 
age of the offer. 


The 


Visual Education Materials 
During the year a new sound- 
and-color motion picture has been 
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NFA’s 


are 


added to 
always 


production which 
popular among the 
thousands of organizations concern- 
ed with the development of a sound- 
er agriculture. Entitled “Deeper 
Acres,” this movie dramatically pre- 
sents the importance of securing 
greater production from our present 
acreage rather than from an 
panded acreage. 

The slide libraries 
nutrient-deficiency 
fertilizer 


ex- 


with 
and 
steadily 


dealing 
symptoms 
machinery are 


growing and the pictures are in de- 
mand. 
Other Activities 

Space does not permit a recount- 
ing of the numerous ways in which 
NFA cooperates with other organ- 
izations such as the National Joint 
Committee on Fertilizer Applica- 
tion, the many talks of staff mem- 
bers before national, State and local 
groups, and the joint projects with 
other fertilizer and 
States. 


associations 





THESE ARE THE MEN WHO 
GUIDE THE DESTINIES OF NFA 


Chairman of the Board: 

J. E. Totman, Summers Fertilizer 
Company, Inc., Baltimore, Mary- 
land, 

Vice-Chairman of the Board: 
Louis Ware, International 
erals & Chemical Corp., 

Illinois 


Min- 
Chicago, 


Russell Coleman. 
Members of the Board 

T. W. Allen, Sand Mountain Fer- 
tilizer Co., Attalla, Ala. 

L. G. Black, Ark.-Mo. Plant Food 
Co., Corning, Ark. 

F. N. Bridgers, Farmers Cotton Oil 
Co., Wilson, N. C. 

L. Graham Campbell, Chamberlin 
& Barclay, Inc., Cranbury, N. J. 

Elbert N. Carvel, Valliant Fertiliz- 
ed Co., Laurel, Del. 

Moultrie J. Clement, Merchants 
Fertilizer & Phosphate Co., Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 

James W 


President: 


Dean, Knoxville 
tilizer Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

J. H. Epting, The Epting 
tributing Co., Leesville, S. C. 

B. B. Fall, The Rogers & 
bard Co., Portland, Conn. 

M. G. Field, Meridian 
Factory, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Ralph E. Fraser, Summers 
tilizer Co., Bangor, Me. 

H. B. Fultz, Hector Supply Co., 
Miami, Fla. 

E. A. Geoghegan, The Southern 
Cotton Oil Co., New Orleans, La. 

L. D. Hand, Pelham Phosphate 
Co., Pelham, Ga. 


Fer- 

Dis 
Hub- 
Fertilizer 


Fer- 
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E. B. Helgeson, Magnolia Fertiliz- 
er Co., Seattle, Wash. 

M. S. Hodgson, Empire 
Chemical Co., Athens, Ga. 

A. B. Kincaid, Southern Cotton 
Oil Co., Columbia, S. C. 

R. L. King, Georgia 
Co., Valdosta, Ga. 

W. Newton Long, Miller Chemical 
& Fertilizer Corp., Baltimore, Md. 

R. D. Martenet, E. Rauh & Sons 
Fertilizer Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. R. Martin, The Miami Fertiliz- 
er Co., Trebein, Xenia, Ohio. 

Walter E. Meeken, Consolidated 
Rendering Co., Boston, Mass. 

John A. Miller, Price 
Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

J. L. Nichols, Sumter 
Mfg. Co., Sumter, S. C. 

Weller Noble, Pacific Guano Co., 
Berkeley, Calif. 

J. E. Nunnally, The Cotton Pro- 
ducers Association, Atlanta, Ga. 

John E. Powell, The Smith Agri- 
cultural Chemical Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Cc. T. Prindeville, 
Chicago, III. 

E. S. Russell, Old Deerfield Fer- 
tilizer Co., South Deerfield, Mass. 

A. A. Schultz, Reading Bone Fer- 
tilizer Co., Reading, Pa. 

C. D. Shallenberger, Shreveport 
Fertilizer Works, Shreveport, La. 

A. W. Weaver, Weaver Fertilizer 
Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va. 


State 


Fertilizer 


Chemical 


Fertilizer 


Swift & Co., 


Big Things Ahead 

Among plans for the coming year 
is the preparation, in cooperation 
with the American Society for Hor- 
ticultural Science, of a companion 
book to Hunger Signs In Crops. This 
book, intended for the home gard- 
ener, will deal with garden vege- 
tables and fruits, ornamentals and 
lawns. 

Also, now in production is an- 
other motion picture to be entitled 
“The Grassland Miracle” which will 
present the high points in success- 
ful grasslands farming. It is planned 
for use primarily before civic groups 
as well as television audiences. 


Don't Believe The 
Medicine Men 


By Malcolm H. McVickar* 


No reflection is intended in this 
story on use of liquid fertilizers 
as starter solutions or when ap- 
plied through irrigation. A pound 
of plant food in liquid fertilizer 
is just as valuable as a pound of 
plant food in dry form but the 
amount added through seed soak- 
ing is small indeed. 


In many quarters of our farming 


the old-time medicine men 
have come to life and are telling 
people that a magic road leads to 
higher yields and greater profits. 
Their story is an alluring one. All 
a farmer has to do is apply “liquid 
fertilizer” to the seed he plants and 
presto! crops pour out in abundance 
beyond his fondest dreams. Only a 
few gallons per acre are needed to 
perform the miracle—so they say. 

Here’s what one manufacturer in 
soliciting salesmen, put in his ad- 
vertisement: “Small grain growers 
have reported up to 50 percent in- 
creases in yield at a cost of less 
than 75 cents an acre with one 
(trade name omitted) application.” 

This sort of thing attracts the 
attention of farmers who today are 


areas, 


*Malcolm H. McVicker, Chief Agron- 
omist, The National Fertilizer Association 
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striving to boost output and at the 
same time to reduce production 
costs. You may be one of them but 
before buying a pig in a poke, you'd 
better ask to see the pig. Be sure 
to get the facts from your agri- 
cultural experiment station. The 
men there are working hard to 
separate fancy from facts. That's 
their job. 

But The National Fertilizer As- 
sociation can give you a good idea 
of what these research men will 
say. Plagued with requests for fact- 
ual information the writer contact- 
ed all of the State agricultural 
experiment stations in this country 
and two in Canada and asked the 
simple question: What do you know 
about this heralded preplanting 
treatment of field crop seed with 
liquid fertilizer? Many of the ex- 
perts replied in terms which might 
be summarized: “Utterly fantastic 
—no research necessary.” 


Something for Nothing? 

One scientist put it this way: “The 
amount of fertilizer put on by these 
liquid seed treatments are extreme- 
ly small and extremely expensive. 


If crop increases equal to the 
amount claimed were obtained, the 
increased amount of crops would 
often contain more fertilizer than 
the amount added in the seed treat- 
ment. If such were the case, such 
a fertilizer treatment would only 
lead to soil depletion. I cannot get 
interested in a system in which one 
puts in a single pound of phosphorus 
to stimulate plant growth and takes 
out 10 pounds of phosphorus. Ob- 
viously, if the soil is so low that 
such a large response can be ob- 
tained from such a little amount of 
fertilizer, this seed treatment would 
be helpful only a short time. 

“. . . In the business world, it is 
often heard that you cannot get 
something for nothing; in the physi- 
cal sciences, the laws of conser 
vation of energy and matter tell us 
that we cannot get more work or 
material out of the system than we 
put into it. In plant physiology, we 
know how many pounds of the 
various plant nutrients are contain- 
ed in a certain crop. When our soils 
contain only moderate amounts of 
these plant-food elements in avail- 
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able forms, do we need experi- 
ments to show that fertilizers, 
which add less than the crops con- 
tain, are only of limited benefits?” 


Some scientists who are willing 
to try anything, no matter how pre- 
posterous, actually conducted field 
experiments. They found little or 
no merit in the seed-liquid fertilizer 
treatment. 


What Research Reveals 

In an Ohio field test with oats in 
the spring of 1950, the treatment 
was followed, using 1 pint of 5-10-5 
per bushel of seed. For the purpose 
of comparison 400 pounds per acre 
of conventional 4-16-8 dry fertiliz- 
ers were applied in the row, and 
in another instance both procedures 
were combined. Here’s what hap- 
pened: With neither seed treatment 
nor row fertilization, oats yielded 
45.1 bushels per acre. The yield of 
the crops when treated with liquid 
fertilizer was 44.8 bushels per acre; 
when only dry fertilizer was ap- 
plied, 58.4 bushels per acre; and 
when both dry fertilizer and seed 
treatment were used, 58.0 bushels 
per acre. In other tests in the same 
State, researchers found that the 
seed treatment did not significantly 
increase the yield of corn or soy- 
beans. 


Findings at the North Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
supported those at Ohio. Out of five 
small grain trials, only one con- 
ducted showed any benefit from 
treating the seed with liquid ferti- 
lizer. At the Langdon station a 
much greater increase in yield was 
obtained with 50 pounds of 11-48-0 
dry fertilizer—47.2 bushels per acre. 
The check plot yielded 39.0 bushels 
of wheat per acre, while the seed 
treatment stepped up the yield to 
only 41.7 bushels per acre. At the 
other four locations, increases re- 
sulted from the use of relatively 
small amounts of 0-47-0 in each in- 
stance, while no increase resulted 
from the use of the seed treatment. 


In neighboring South Dakota an 
experiment with spring wheat, con- 
ducted in 1950, produced similar 
results. The wheat which was treat- 
ed with a solution of 5-10-5 fertiliz- 
er gave 18.4 bushels per acre, while 
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untreated wheat yielded 21.0 bush- 
els per acre. In the same plot lay- 
out, wheat fertilized with the 
equivalent of 100 pounds of 20-20-0 
yielded 30.0 bushels per acre. 

In central and eastern Kansas, 
the use of 200 pounds of 8-24-8 has 
given good response on small 
grains, while the seed-soaking treat- 
ments have given no yield response. 

Reports From Canada 

Our friends to the North, in 
Canada, have also found that the 
liquid fertilizer seed treatment can- 
not be used as a successful substi- 
tute for dry fertilizers. The Field 
Husbandry Department, Ontario 
Agricultural College reports: “Four 
liquid fertilizers, a fungicide and a 
combination treatment of a fungi- 
cide and liquid fertilizer were used 
as seed treatments with Beaver 
oats, Galore barley and Pagoda soy- 
beans. None of the treatments sig- 
nificantly increased or decreased 
the yields of grain with the va- 
rieties used. 

Likewise, from experiments con- 
ducted in 1949 and 1950, the De- 
partment of Soils, University of 
Saskatchewan, found that less than 
1 bushel increase came from using 
the liquid seed treatment while 40 
pounds of 11-48-0 per acre gave 
very profitable returns. 


Seed-Soaking Treatments 

The seed-soaking treatment may 
hold promise for supplying trace 
elements needed by plants in very 
small amounts, although extreme 
care must be exercised to escape 
germination difficulties. 

Iowa has conducted two experi- 
ments on treating soybean seed 
with manganese. Each of these ex- 
periments involved the three soy- 
bean varieties—-Lincoln, Adams and 
Hawkeye. In one case, the yield 
was increased 4 bushels per acre 
with the Adams variety; in the 
other experiments, no benefit was 
observed. 

Last year the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Station did some work in- 
volving the soaking of potato seed 
pieces in dilute molydate solutions. 
Under greenhouse conditions this 
treatment resulted in appreciable 

(Continued on page 44) 
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CHEMICO-DESIGNED FERTILIZER PLANT UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT SUEZ. EGYPT 


In the land of the pyramids, thousands upon ects are currently being erected in Mexico, India, 
thousands of Egyptian farmers will reap richer = Japan, the Philippine Islands, the United States 
harvests, thanks to the Chemico-built fertilizer and many other countries. These world-wide 
works at Suez. This 550-ton-per-day plant and §Chemico activities are the result of wide ex- 
another much larger fertilizer factory, now in perience in the design and construction of com- 
the planning stage, will be factors of enormous plete fertilizer plants. Should your plans include 
economic value in increasing the fertility of the production of commercial fertilizers, it will 
Egyptian soil. e Other important fertilizer proj- pay you to consult Chemico. 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 


A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
CABLES: CHEMICONST 
EUROPEAN TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVE 


Chemico plants are 
CYANAMID PRODUCTS, LTD., NORTH WEST WING, BUSH HOUSE ALDWYCH, LONDON W. ¢€ 


2, ENGLAND » e 
EUROPEAN LICENSEE OF N. E. C. PROCESS: HYDRO-NITRO S, A., 8 QUAI DU CHEVAL BLANC, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND profitable investments 
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SCIENCE vs Witchcraft 


The quest for good health is as 
old as man himself. For countless 
centuries, and even today, in large 
areas of the earth that quest has 
been almost exclusively a search for 
enough food to hold body and soul 
together. In the strict sense good 
health in such areas has not been 
the issue. Mere existence has been 
the goal. 

But in America man has learned 
to produce even more than he can 
eat. By developing and using scien- 
tific practices he has been able to 
make his lands give bounty beyond 
his fondest dreams of a few decades 
ago. And of all the tools he has 
devised for this purpose none has 
been more potent in bringing these 
dreams to fruitation than chemical 
fertilizers. No less an authority than 
Firman E. Bear has proclaimed that 
the fertilizer industry “represents 
the most important advance ever 
made toward providing plenty of 
food for the peoples of the earth.” 

This industry is continually 
growing in efficiency and capacity, 
and for years to come will be able 
to draw from the air above, from 
the earth’s surface and from the 
riches buried deep below, all of 
the materials needed to make its 
products. Even though the rapid 
expansion of our population may 
continue it appears certain that 
Americans need never go hungry. 

In such a favorable situation 
Americans have been released from 
the worries of famine and have 
been able to divert their attention 
to other phases of the health prob- 
lem. We are able now to fill our 
stomachs but questions have been 
raised in some quarters as to 
whether the foods we grow are 
nourishing and whether they build 
the strong bodies so essential to 
happy, progressive living. Such 
questions are being studied even 
by some members of professional 
groups such as doctors, dentists, 
physiologists and nutritionists. In 
1950 the Congress of the United 
States created a special committee 
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A Congressional committee, 
studying the effects of the use of 
chemicals in food production, re- 
cently asked some of the Nation’s 
eminent soil scientists to give 
their opinions about the whole- 
someness of chemical fertilizers. 
This article reviews these scien- 
tists’ statements and the Commit- 
tee’s findings. 
to study the effect of the use of 
chemicals in the production of food, 
and some of the foremost authorities 
testified before it. Among them 
were recognized scientists who ex- 
plained the benefits in health that 
are conferred upon our country’s 
people by chemical fertilizers. This 
article is based upon the statements 
of these experts and others whose 
stature and achievements make 
their words worth attention. 

As is so often the case in matters 
of public interest, a small but vocal 
cult has arisen and raised its voice 
against the findings of the best stu- 
dents. The cult’s pseudo-scientific 
pronouncements, filled with fancy 
instead of facts, with myth instead 
of merit, attack the use of chemical 
fertilizers as dangerous to human 
health. 

Among the millions of farmers 
who recognize such fertilizers as 
soil builders and as sources of in- 
creased crop production, the teach- 
ings of these fanatics have made no 
headway. Only a minority of the 
urban population, and these with 
little or no knowledge of fertilizers, 
have given such befuddled 
ments any attention. 

Reputable scientists in agricult- 
ural colleges and universities—men 
who for years have studied the ef- 
fects of chemical fertilizers on soils, 
plants and animals, including man 
—deplore the exhibitionism of the 
organic farming theorists. As W. G. 
Ogg, director of the Rothamsted 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 
England, has declared: “The propa- 
gation of unfounded beliefs about 
the harmful effects of fertilizers is 
detrimental to the interests of the 


state- 
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whole community.” And who is 
better qualified to speak than the 
head of the oldest and best known 
agricultural research station where 
fertilizers have been studied for a 
century? 

An eminent American has _ re- 
cently said: “Absolutely no. evi- 
dence exists to the effect that the 
judicious use of mineral fertilizers 
is at all injurious to soils, or tends 
to produce crops which are un- 
satisfactory as feed for animals or 
food for man. In fact, evidence, al- 
most without end, now exists show- 
ing clearly that the use of mineral 
fertilizers on depleted pro- 
motes the growth of crops which 
have superior nutritive values.” 


soils 


Witchcraft Up-to-Date 

Critics of the fertilizer industry 
have tried to make the term “chemi- 
cal” a scare word. They have tried 
to implant in the public mind the 
idea that a chemical product is the 
result of some sort of black magic, 
hence undesirable. A_ so-called 
“natural” product, according to this 
mythology, is just the opposite and 
embodies all the worthwhile vir- 
tues. If this line of reasoning were 
carried to its logical conclusion we 
should all shun the use of such 
chemicals as atabrine, aspirin, novo- 
cain, and the sulfa drugs and rely 
for medical treatment only on such 
products as roots and herbs as did 
the old witch doctors. 


There is more than a superficial 


resemblance between the attitudes 
of some organic cultists and those 
of the witch doctors. As everyone 
knows, modern medicine does not 
overlook the curative possibilities 
of roots and herbs. In fact, many a 
chemical medicine is but the syn- 
thetically produced equivalent of 
the active principle of some medic- 
inal herb, or even the refined and 
concentrated active principle ex- 
tracted from the herb itself. The 
commercial fertilizer industry in 
like manner recognizes that organic 
materials have an important place 
in our agriculture. But trying to 
convince the organicultists that 
chemical fertilizers are valuable to 
agriculture is like attempting to 
show the witch doctor the merits 
of modern pharmaceuticals. 
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a symbol of quality 
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Mining phosphate rock at A.A.C. Mines, Pierce, Florida. 


principal AA Quality products 


All grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock 
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Totally ignored by these critics 
is the fact that commercial fertiliz- 
ers are basically and fundamentally 
products of nature which are pro- 
cessed by man to make more read- 
ily available their essential plant 
nutrients. This process of convert- 
ing huge masses of materials into 
high-grade fertilizers of proven nu- 
trient content is a chemical process. 
The fact that man has found ways 
to extract these precious essences 
from the great plant-food store 
houses provided by Nature marks 
one of the great advances of 
civilization. 

Actually the forms in which nu- 
trients are absorbed by plants are 
the same whether the nutrients are 
supplied from chemical fertilizers 
or from organic sources. But chemi- 
cal fertilizers do the job in a more 
advantageous way. “Their import- 
ant contribution,” says Richard 
Bradfield, of Cornell University, “‘is 
that they have stripped the raw 
materials of all the unessential 
materials and have given us con- 
centrated products which can be 
tagged and shipped long distances 
at lower costs and which can be 
stored satisfactorily for long periods 
of time.’”” 

After millions of years of struggle 
against the elements, man finally 
discovered that he could put Na- 
ture’s stores of phosphate rock, 
potash salts, nitrate of soda, lime- 
stone and a great variety of other 
sea-derived substances to work on 
the land. And he found that he 
could draw on the atmosphere for 
additional nitrogen. 

If we as a Nation were not to 
make the most of the rich blessings 
Nature has conferred upon us, 
would we not be as guilty as the 
servant in the Parable of the Tal- 
ents—he who hid his lord’s money 
and let it lie idle? Our indifference 
would appear even more heinous 
when we consider that “fertilizers 
stand between us and _ starvation 
for centuries to come.” 

The Perfect Team 

Agricultural scientists by the 
hundreds and farmers by the mil- 
lions are the strongest advocates of 
conserving soil organic matter. On 
this score, the advocates of chemical 
fertilizer have no quarrel with the 
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organic farming enthusiasts. Ten 
years ago, in fact, The National 
Fertilizer Association produced and 
widely distributed a sound and color 
film with the title “Organic Matter 
—the Life of the Soil” and also 
issued a pamphlet bearing the same 
name. 

Soil organic matter or humus, 
the mysterious dark substance of 
the soil, made up of organic com- 
pounds resulting from decompo- 
sition of vegetable and animal mat- 
ter, has countless legitimate and 
universally recognized functions in 
soil management. “There is no 
question, for example, but that soil 
organic matter will under appro- 
priate conditions improve the physi- 
cal condition or structure of soils. 
It helps keep them friable and easy 
to work, renders them more perme- 
able to water and improves their 
aeration. In short, it makes the soil 
a better medium for plant roots. 
It is also the only form in which 
nitrogen can be stored in the soil 
for an appreciable period . . In 
addition to nitrogen and_ phos- 
phorus, soil organic matter normal- 
ly contains small quantities of 
practically all of the elements for 
plant growth.” 

Humus has indeed great values 
in sustaining our agriculture. 
Chemical fertilizers do much the 
same job. For the truth is simply 
this: “Regardless of whether the 
soil is fertilized with organic or in- 
organic fertilizers, the elements 
used by plants and absorbed by 
their roots are taken up in the same 
forms. Organic materials applied to 
the soil undergo microbial de- 
composition which reduces the es- 
sential elements to simple forms 
which the plant roots can absorb. 
Chemical fertilizers supply 
same simple forms directly and 
most of the experimental work 
shows that it is possible to supply 
the balanced needs of the crops 
more precisely, more completely, 
more economically, and more effi- 
ciently by the wise use of chemical 
fertilizers supplementing good soil 
management practices than it is by 
the indirect organic route.’” 

Research at the West Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station il- 
lustrates this point. Where crops 
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were grown in general rotation for 
15 years without chemical fertiliz 
ers, only 20 tons of crops were pro- 
duced. However, where 
fertilizers were used, 59 
crops were grown. At the 
the experiment the soil receiving 
no chemical fertilizer contained 
only 21 tons of organic matter per 
acre in the plow layer, while the 
soil receiving chemical fertilizer 
contained 30 tons of organic matter. 
Thus chemical fertilizer nearly 
trebled the yield and added greatly 
to the soil’s organic matter 

Louis Bromfield, whose Malabar 
Farm is an agricultural center visit- 
ed by thousands every year, in tell- 
ing how the South has restored 
hundreds of millions of acres of un- 
profitable land declares that “a lot 
of this restoration has been done 
through chemical fertilizer which 
permitted the farmer to grow the 
kind of organic material to 
soils productive.” 

Chemical fertilizers, 
critics, destroy all sorts of water 
and soil life. How, then, can they 
explain the startling results obtain- 
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ed from the fertilizing of fish ponds 
—results that are bringing joy to 


the hearts of fishermen every- 
where? At the Alabama Experiment 
Station, fertilizer has increased four 
or five times the total weight of 
fish taken from ponds. What has 
happened? The fertilizer nourishes 
the tiny organisms which in turn 
increase food for the fish. The facts 
speak for themselves.’”” 

And what about the hard-pressed 
indictment that fertilizers drive 
away earthworms—those _ useful 
scavengers of organic matter and 
preparers of humus? “At the Roth- 
amsted research station plots which 
have received fertilizer continuous- 
ly for a century and plots which 
have not been fertilized contain 
about the same population of 
worms, but the worms in the ferti- 
lized plots weighed much more be- 
cause they were larger and fatter.’” 

Similar careful experiments in 
America have shown definitely that 
the addition of superphosphate to 
soils at rates commonly recom- 
mended not only increases. the 
population of bacteria in these soils 
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For the complete line 
of spreader bodies, look 
to Baughman, because 
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BUILDS ‘EM ALL ! 


@ 13 basic agricultural models. . . one or more is engineered 
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Baughman’s NEW Oil Sealed Clutch and 3 Speed Trans- 
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Write for full information and 
our recommendations. More than 
25,000 Baughman Self-Unloading 
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Gives uniform spread on the level, 
slopes or hillsides. Folds securely for 
highway travel. Ideal for rock phos- 
phate, dry powdered lime and many 
other materials. 


Mode! 235 Fertilizer Sprayer. Holds 
the material to the ground and makes 
it stick. Covers as high as 4 acres to 
the mile at 15 miles per hour. High 
tensile alloy steel construction. Rubber 
and canvas curtains prevent blowing. 


Usually Delivered from Stock 
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The cost of twenty bags 
has to be included in the 


»y are made of 
ry ton of fertilizer you 
buy. By packing in re-usable Cotton Bags — dress prints, quality 
sheeting, and serviceable toweling your fertilizer manufacturer 
enables you to recover this bag cost 


Why pay for twenty bags that are a dead expense when, for 
slightly more, you can get more than twenty yards of cotton 
fabric for home sewing — worth much more to you than the 
origina! cost of the bags 


Cotton Bags, by paying their own way as yntainers, save you 
money on every ton of fertilizer. TALK TO YOUR FE RTILIZE 
DEALER. Let him know that you want fertilizer in Cotton Bags 
to save you money by the ton 
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IMPORTANT ANGLE ON FARM PROFITS 


Farmers of an earlier day thought that a full moon helped to 
bring about a full harvest. Most modern farmers, placing 
science above superstition, rightly reject such ancient beliefs 
as so much ‘‘moonshine.”’ 


Today’s farmer knows that crops increase as the fertility of 
the soil increases. That is why he depends on the 

wise use of the correct fertilizer to enrich a poor soil... 

or to maintain or improve a good one. 


Many of the most effective fertilizers are compounded with 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. potash, often with Sunshine State Potash, a product of 


HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH New Mexico. A soil nutrient and crop strengthener, potash 
62/63% K0 


GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH ‘ : 
48/52% K,0 Properly used, it can have a most favorable influence on the 


MANURE SALTS 20% K,0 MIN. quantity and quality of any harvest. 


also gives greater resistance to disease and drought. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plara, New York 20, N. Y. 
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but also that “the addition of chemi- 
eal fertilizers in general, by pro- 
moting an increase in the organic- 
matter content of soils, also pro- 
motes an increase in the earthworm 
population of the soils.” 

An added advantage of chemical 
fertilizers is that their nutrient ele- 
ments can be provided in tailor- 
made fashions—in ratios and quen- 
tities to fill soil and crop needs with 
amazing exactness. When Florida 
scientists first used chemical ferti- 
lizers on citrus and other soils, they 
applied those containing only nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash. 
The results, when compared with 
those from organics, were dis- 
couraging. But upon the addition 
of magnesium, manganese, copper 
and zinc, the consequences were 
“phenomenal,” and far superior to 
those from organics, not only in 
quantity but also in quality of 
crops." This is only one of many 
experiences among research work- 
ers which have destroyed the belief, 
traditionally held in some quarters, 
that humus contains some mysteri- 
ous, some almost magic compounds 


which humble man never can sup- 
ply. 

And the interesting and very vital 
fact is that nutritive elements sup- 
plied to plants through man-made 
fertilizers are identical with those 
coming from organics. For instance, 
“It is well known that when nitro- 
gen is added to soils in organic 
form such as compost, much or most 
of it is changed by bacteria to nitric 
acid before plants can use it. Now, 
there is absolutely no difference be- 
tween the nitric acid produced by 
bacteria and that in a chemical 
fertilizer plant. How then, 
the use of one product produce 
good food and the other 
food as propounded by the organic 
school? Also, the phosphorus and 
sulfur which exist in organic com- 
binations in compost are changed 
by bacteria to phosphoric and sul 
furic acids, respectively, before be- 
ing used by plants. Here, again, 
these acids are no different from 
those produced and used in a ferti- 
lizer factory. It is well established 
that the plant nutrients suplied in 
organic combinations must be first 
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mineralized by 
changed to 


that is, 
acids, 


bacteria, 
inorganic 
and salts, such as is their form in 
most chemical fertilizers, 

they can be used by plants.” 
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So have no fear that you have 
been eating fertilizer chemicals at 
your meals today. “There is no 
more likelihood of encountering ni- 
trate of soda or superphosphate as 
such in the glass of orange juice 
you had for breakfast just because 
it was fertilized with these ma 
terials, than there is of finding hay 
in your milk bottles because the 
cow was fed hay, or slop in your 
sausage because that is what the 
pig ate, or grain in your eggs. Plants 
have been raised in laboratories for 
many years with purely chemical 
solutions. Today more people are 
applying this technique to the com- 
mercial production of such crops as 
tomatoes and cucumbers and no 
evidence has been published by 
reputable workers to indicate that 
when all of the elements needed 
by the plant are supplied that the 
resulting product is any less valu 
able than the fruit produced by 
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plants growing in the soil. Plants 
are living organisms which take 
certain chemical elements from the 
soil and with the aid of sunlight, 
water and carbon dioxide elaborate 
a living tissue just as a steer con- 
verts grass to meat.” 

How ridiculous, then, appears the 
argument that “chemical fertilizers 
are made with corrosive acids which 
poison the soil. The example most 
frequently cited is superphosphate 
which is made by treating rock 
phosphate with sulfuric acid. The 
reaction which takes place between 
the sulfuric acid and the rock phos- 
phate forms the neutral salt, cal- 
cium sulfate or gypsum. Gypsum is 
no more than table salt. 

. . It is just as incorrect to regard 
this salt of sulfuric acid as corrosive 
as it would be to regard ordinary 
table salt as because it 
can be made by the reaction of 
caustic with hydrochloric 
acid.”” 

The specious arguments of the 
faddists that chemical fertilizers 
poison the soil stand exposed in all 
their false dress. Organic matter 
and chemical fertilizers are a team. 
Each supplements the other to the 
lasting benefit of and men 
everywhere. 
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Staving Off Starvation 

To live a healthy life; man must 
have enough food to eat. 

“Under natural conditions of 
forest, prairie, and plain, no lime 
or fertilizer is necessary, since the 
plants that grow on the land fall 
back onto the soil and return what 
they took from it. Under such con- 
ditions what is now the United 
States of America supported a 
population of about 800,000 Indians. 
These Indians were in more or less 
constant strife because of food 
shortages, notably in the heavily 
forested areas east of the Mississippi 
River. 

“Agriculture consists in the grow- 
ing of much larger amounts of 
produce than Nature, without the 
aid of man, can develop. Further- 
more, this produce must be harvest- 
ed and consumed, rather than being 
allowed to fall back on the land. 
The significance of the change from 
a natural to an agricultural econ- 
omy is apparent when one considers 
that the United States now contains 
more than 150 million people. This 
means that the land must produce 
nearly 200 times as much as it did 
in the days of the Indians. And our 
population is growing at the rate 


of more than one and a half million 
people a year. 

“To make the productivity of the 
soil keep pace with the growth in 
our food needs requires a great deal 
of thought and effort on the part 
not only of farmers but of those 
who develop soil amendments for 
their use. Grain and fiber crops are 
grown in rotation with legumes, 
which are important because of 
their capacity to collect nitrogen 
from the air. Sod and cover crops 
are planted and plowed under for 
organic matter. Manure is saved 
and applied for the purpose of re- 
turning part of the crops grown on 
the soil removed from it. Liming 
materials are used to the extent of 
25 million tons annually as a means 
of correcting soil acidity. And large 
tonnages of gypsum are applied 
for corrective purposes on alkali 
soils. 

“Put all of these put together 
fail to meet the requirements when 
the soil is being made to produce 
a good many times as much as it 
did when Nature was in control 
Furthermore, soil amendments are 
lost continuously in drainage water, 
in the products of the farm that are 
harvested and sent to market, and 
by way of city sewage systems that 
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we explore all the corners... 


We explore every corner of the earth to supply raw materials 


to manufacturers of fertilizers and agricultural chemicals. If you have a 
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“Serving Southern States” 


Technical advice and assistance to fer- 
tilizer manufacturers in solving their 
manufacturing problems is available 
for the asking ... just write. 
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Lion Anhydrous Ammonia Manufactured in Lion’s modern plant 
to an 82.25% nitrogen content under accurate chemical control, 
the uniformity and high quality of this basic product are assured. 


Lion Aqua Ammonia — This product is available to manufacturers 
for use in the formulation of mixed fertilizers or for sale as direct 
application material. Normally about 30°; ammonia, its content can 
be controlled by order to suit your needs. 


Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions Made specifically for the 
manufacturing of mixed fertilizers, these products supply both ammonia 
nitrogen and nitrate nitrogen in the ratios desired, They are easily 
handled and available in three types designed for varying 

weather conditions, and for formula requirements in the production 

of fertilizers that cure rapidly, store well and drill evenly. 


Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer — ‘The improved spherical white 
pellets in this product contain a guaranteed minimum of 33.5% 
nitrogen. They flow freely, resist caking and store much better. 

Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer is shipped in 100-pound, 6-ply 
bags with two moisture-proof asphalt layers. 


Lion Sulphate of Ammonia — This new, superior-type sulphate is 
guaranteed to contain a minimum of 21° nitrogen. Through special 
conditioning of the larger crystals, moisture and free acid content 

is greatly reduced. These factors, together with the special coating 
applied, make for greater resistance to caking in shipment or in 
storage. This product flows freely. It is shipped in buik and in 
100-pound, 6-ply bags laminated with asphalt. 


LION OIL COMPANY 


Chemical Division - El Dorado, Arkansas 
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carry large quantities of soluble 
soil-derived substances down the 
river and out to sea. Even when 
the products of the soil are fed to 
animals and only meat, milk, wool, 
and eggs go to market, a loss of 
fertility elements of at least 20 per- 
cent is suffered, under the best con- 
ditions.’” 

The situation that prevails in 
America with regard to food sup- 
plies is a man-made one and the 
fertilizer industry has come forward 
with a man-made solution. More 
than 16% million tons of fertilizers, 
manufactured from far’ greater 
quantities of Nature’s stores, were 
used by American farmers in 1949. 
This figure marks the eleventh suc- 
cessive yearly increase in fertilizer 
use. Preliminary estimates indicate 
that an even greater tonnage was 
used in 1950. It is likely that a still 
larger amount will be used in 1951, 
with acreage and crop restrictions 
largely removed and with new 
agricultural goals established to 
meet the requirements of national 
emergency. 

Commercial fertilizers have _ be- 
come such an essential part of our 
national economy that, according to 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, they account for at least 20 
percent of our farm production 
Without commercial fertilizers it 
would be impossible to provide our 
present population with the food 
they require. Without these ferti- 
lizers at least 50 million more acres 
of productive land would be re- 
quired to feed our people as they 
are fed now. But these acres are 
just not to be had. 


But if we continue to fertilize 
the land we have we can keep on 
producing crops indefinitely. At the 
Rothamsted Experiment station in 
England, there is a plot of land that 
has received nearly 1,400 pounds of 
fertilizer per acre every year for 
more than a century. That land has 
been sown to wheat continuously, 
and the yield of grain has been 
maintained at about 34 bushels per 
acre during the entire period. The 
yield on nearby unfertilized land 
average about 12 bushels per acre, 
or only a little over one third as 
much.' 
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The organic gardening disciples, 
however, would have chemical fer- 
tilizers tossed into the discard 
“There is sufficient organic matter,” 
they say, “if every farmer in this 
country were to start practicing 
the organic method.”” But what 
actually are the facts? 

Certainly our raw fertilizer ma- 
terials should be conserved as far 
as feasible for posterity. Wise farm- 
ing practices, including production 
and conservation of organic matter, 
should be followed to the extent 
that they are economical. Ameri- 
cans pride themselves on being a 
wise and a thrifty people. But there 
simply is not enough organic mat- 
ter available to do the job, and 
even if there were would it be 
economical? 


“A 100-pound sack of a good 
mixed fertilizer will contain about 
as much plant nutrients as a ton of 
high-grade farm manure. The com 
post would be from 10 to 20 times 
as bulky and correspondingly more 
expensive to distribute. One of the 
strongest advocates of organic farm- 
ing in England estimates that if 
they were to convert to the exclu- 
sive use of organic manures in 
England, it would require an ad- 
ditional man on each hundred acres 
of land. If that were true in this 
country, it would practically double 
the amount of farm labor required. 
This would greatly increase the 
cost of food and what would we 
gain?’ 

“In this connection it is impor- 
tant to recognize that if all the read- 
ily available garbage and organic 
wastes produced in this country 
were turned into compost as pro- 
posed by the adherents of the or- 
ganic school the total production 
would probably not provide more 
than 5 to 10 percent of the fertilizer 
elements needed to keep our soils 
in a satisfactory state of produc- 
tion.”” 

The contribution of organic mat- 
ter for doing America’s agricultural 
job is strikingly small 
trasted with the achievements of 
chemical fertilizers. USDA's state- 
ment that such fertilizers account 
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These fast fertilizer processing systems have reduced produc- 
tion costs in some plants as much as 65% . . . An estimated 
cost savings included with a Sackett survey of your produc- 


tion operations may even exceed this figure. 


SACKETT ONE MAN BATCH-WEIGH SYSTEM 
1. Eliminates waste of manpower. 


2. Fast-acting weigh valves and printed weigh record pro- 
vides more rapid and accurate weighing. 


3. Circular design of storage hopper accelerates flow of 
ingredients through weigh valves . . . no corners or valley 
angles to retard flow of material. 





4. Its compact design permits installation in existing build 
ings with minimum alterations. 


5. The installation of this system does not, in any way, 
Control Panel disturb existing mixing facilities. 


Built in four sizes, 25 tons to 100 tons per hour. 


Supfer-Flo...k CONTINUOUS SUPERPHOSPHATE 
nl MANUFACTURING PROCESS 


This new Sackett-conceived and developed process pro- 
duces a superphosphate of premium quality in either pow- 
dered or granular form. Its complete mechanization and cen- 
tralized panel control brings to the industry entirely new 
conceptions of high production speeds, low manufacturing 
costs and quality product control 


These Sackett patented processes are built in three sizes, 
25 tons to 75 tons per hour. 


Exclusive suspended acidulation produces highly converted 


Central contro! panel superphosphate of excellent quality. 


shown above is nerve 
center of Super-Flo 
Process. Plant is oper 
ated from this point 
by one man 


SACKETT CONTINUOUS AMMONIATING SYSTEM 


The patented Sackett Continuous Ammoniation System is now being offered 
in four sizes with capacities ranging from 25 tons per hour to 100 tons per hour. 
This highly efficient method of ammoniating superphosphates and mixed geods 
with solutions offers many important advantages and is easily installed in con- 
nection with existing basing equipment. Higher ammoniation rates are made 
possible by its accurate proportioning of solids and solutions and lower reactive 
temperatures due to its exclusive aerating action which takes place during ammo 
niation. This system is also built in pressurized design for anhydrous ammonia or 
solutions having high vapor pressures 
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The future beckons 


GREATER GRASS LANDS 


By Joun F. Gare* 


As a youngster, did you ever try 
to attract someone’s attention by 
lustily shouting “Hey!”? 

And did you receive an equally 
lusty reply, “Straw’s cheaper and 
grass is free!”? 

Of course, grass isn’t free. At 
the same time, from the farmer's 
viewpoint, a good stand of grass 
or hay is the least expensive source 
of feed on the farm. A well managed 
grasslands program will return a 
handsome profit in beef, milk, mut- 
ton, wool, pork, poultry, eggs, and 
when plowed under, fertility for the 
next crop in the rotation. 

One dollar invested in fertilizer 
will return about $7.25 in beef or 
milk. As fertilizer and its partner, 
the farmer, learn to work together, 
the outlook for a successful grass- 
lands program looms as bright as a 
newly-minted silver dollar. Such a 
program, with fertilizer playing a 
leading role in its development, will 
provide thousands of tons of much 
needed animal protein for our Na- 
tion, profit for our farmers, and al- 
leviation, to a great extent, of the 
growing shortage of farm labor. 


NFA Tells the Story 

A new NFA pamphlet presenting 
graphically the use of fertilizer by 
regions on specific crops, and en- 
titled FERTILIZER USE AT THE 
HALF-CENTURY MARK, shows 
that there are about 85 million acres 
of plowable pasture available for the 
production of cattle and dairy prod- 
ucts, and other classes of livestock 
and poultry. Last year, these acres 
were all that were available to pro- 
duce livestock needed by our people. 
There is little possibility of increas- 
ing the total area of land available 
for the production of crops and live- 
stock except by the expensive _pro- 
cess of reclaiming marginal and sub- 


*Mr. Gale is economist, 
Fertilizer Association. 
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marginal land. America’s fertile land 
frontiers have vanished and we 
must make the best use of the land 
we have. 

Meeting the Beef Shortage 

Today we are experiencing a 
shortage of meat, principally beef, 
that has sent the price of meat sky- 
rocketing above parity. Beef animal 
prices are now 150 percent of parity 
and apparently no relief for the con- 
sumer is in sight unless production 
of cattle is increased beyond normal 
expectations. The fact that the price 
of cattle is high is not at all objec- 
tionable in itself; our farmers must 
prosper if our Nation is to prosper. 
The high price of beef is a danger 
signal, however; a signal that de- 
mand has outrun supply by such a 
margin that fewer and fewer people 
are now able to enjoy the health- 
ful benefits of highly nutritious 
beef as part of their diet. The prob- 
lem is further aggravated by the 
fact that our population is grow- 
ing at an almost record rate. Each 
day 7000 persons are added to our 
present 155 million and all must be 
fed and fed adequately. 

Fertilizer can lick the grim spectre 
of meat starvation that may face us 
in the near future. Fertilizer can’t 
do it alone, of course, but it can be 
one of the main factors in provid- 
ing adequate meat and milk for our 
tables. 

If fertilizer had been used in 1950 
according to the recommendations 
of our State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations, about 3 million extra 
tons of beef could have been pro- 
duced from our 85 million acres of 
grasslands. 

More Beef and Milk 

For example, agricultural scien- 
tists in the Dakotas, Kansas and Ne- 
braska have recommended to farrm- 
ers that an average of about 50 
pounds of fertilizer could be applied 
to each acre of pasture in their 4 


Lee 


PROGRAM 


States. Actual application in the 
region last year was an average of 
4/10’s of a pound per acre! If the 
recommended amount of fertilizer 
of the proper grade had been used, 
the area’s additional beef production 
would have been about 361 million 
pounds. Translated into dollars, if 
the farmers had invested $15.5 mil- 
lion in fertilizer, they would have 
received approximately $112.4 mil- 
lion from the sale of additional beef 
cattle that could have been raised 
on the 15 million acres of the area’s 
existing grasslands. 

Likewise, the farmers in the Ap- 
palachian States — Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee—could have produc- 
ed tremendous additional amounts 
of beef, milk and dairy products 
from their grasslands if they had 
but followed the recommendations 
of their soil scientists. 

P. H. DeHart, extension agron- 
omist, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, has this to say in the July, 1951 
issue of THE SOUTHERN PLANT- 
ER, “It has been my observation 
that most disappointments in pas- 
ture seedings have been due to the 
lack of adequate plant food. Many 
pastures are being established on 
extremely poor, worn-out cropland 
or idle land.” 

Mr. DeHart and other agrono- 
mists in the nearby States recom- 
mened that farmers use from 300 to 
500 pounds of fertilizer per acre 
on soil of average fertility. Con- 
trast with this the actual usage of 
63.2 pounds per acre in 1950. If the 
farmers in these States had used the 
fertilizers recommended by their 
State Colleges, 1.4 billion additional 
pounds of beef or an additional 11 
billion pounds of milk could have 
been produced from their 12 million 
acres of grasslands. The additional 
income that these farmers would 
have received from an investment 
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of $60 million in the proper amount 
of fertilizer would have been about 
$435 million in milk checks or in 
receipts from the sale of beef. 

The Story in the Southeast 

Perhaps there is no area of this 
country where soil scientists place 
greater emphasis on the use of ade- 
quate amounts of fertilizer on all 
crops than the Southeastern States. 
Certainly no section of the United 
States has a longer history of fer- 
tilizer use of a greater experience 
in the resulting benefits. 

As a result of long acquaintance 
with the advantages of supplying 
adequate amounts of chemical plant 
food for the nourishment of crops, a 
larger amount of fertilizer is used 
per acre of grasslands in the South- 
eastern States than in any other sec- 
tion of the country. In 1950 an aver- 
age of 73.1 pounds were used on each 
acre of the 3.7 million acres of land 
devoted to the raising of livestock 
of all kinds. Undoubtedly, because 
of long knowledge of the results 
that can be expected from the lib- 
eral use of fertilizer, the agrono- 
mists in the area prescribe for grass- 


lands use the largest amount per 
acre—450 pounds. 

Farm profits in this section would 
have been about $210 million great- 
er if the advice of the agronomists 
had been followed. If the 701,400 
additional tons recommended for 
use had been applied, an extra 5.6 
billion pounds of milk, the equiv- 
alent production of more than 450,- 
000 good dairy cows, could have 
been sold to the consumers served 
by the milk producers of South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and 
Florida. 

The Corn Belt Picture 

The States in the Corn Belt and 
around the Great Lakes, likewise, 
would increase their milk and meat 
production greatly if more fertilizer 
were used. The average recom- 
mendation is about 150 pounds per 
acre compared to the 13.9 pounds 
actually used in 1950. If the amount 
of fertilizer proposed by the agri- 
cultural scientists in Michigan, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Iowa and Missouri had been 
used, almost 1 million more fat 
steers could have been marketed 


by the farmers in these States with 
the resulting increase in net farm 
income. Or, the people living in the 
great cities in this area could have 
had approximately 900 million gal- 
lons more milk at a lower price to 
the consumer and a higher net in- 
come for the producer. 
In the Northeast 

In the huge milkshed through 
which flows billions of gallons of 
rich, fresh milk consumed by the 
millions of people in the cities of 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
and their environs, fertilizer use on 
grasslands must be increased if the 
flow of milk is to continue undi- 
minished. Milk production in the 
Northeast region could have been 
10.4 billion pounds greater in 1950 if, 
all other things being equal, 1,308,- 
191 additional tons of fertilizer had 
been applied to the estimated 6.2 
million acres of plowable pasture 
used primarily for fluid milk pro- 
duction. Agronomists and other agri- 
cultural officials in the States north 
of Virginia and West Virginia, and 
east of Ohio believe that farmers 
would reach the point at which the 
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greatest grasslands profit could be 
realized if they applied an average 
of 450 pounds of fertilizer per acre 
—one of the highest recommenda- 
tions in the Nation. But farmers 
there actually used about 29.9 
pounds per acre in 1950. The cus- 
tomarily shrewd Yankee farmers of 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine 
and the other close-by States would 
profit greatly if they followed the 
advice of their experiment station 
specialists. 
Data from the Delta Area 

In 1950, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana farmers used more 
fertilizer per acre, percentagewise, 
than those in any other area of the 
U. S. Farmers in these States, the 
Delta Region, used 22.5 percent of 
the average amount of fertilizer 
recommended by their respective 
agricultural colleges. Last year al- 
most 4.4 million acres of grasslands 
in this area received a total of 135,- 


718 tons of fertilizer compared to 
an estimated need for 602,032 tons. 
Use was at a record 62 pounds per 
acre of pasture compared with aver- 
age recommendations of 275 pounds 
per acre. These States, favored with 
some of the most fertile soil in the 
country, produce much milk and 
beef; however, if the amounts of 
plant food specified by their ex- 
periment stations had been applied, 
milk production would have been 
increased by 3.7 billion pounds, or, 
if beef cattle had been grazed and 
fattened on the same pasture with 
increased amounts of fertilizer, 466.- 
4 million pounds extra of fine beef 
could have been marketed in this 
section. 

Record of the Southern Plains 

The “wide-open spaces” in Texas 
and Oklahoma, the Southern Plains 
States, are well suited to raising 
fine steers. Many more such animals 
will be produced in our “cow coun- 


ranchers and farmers be- 

increasing\y aware of the 
advantages of adopting and follow- 
ing a grasslands fertilization pro- 
gram as recommended by the Texas 
and Oklahoma schools of agricul- 
ture. The NFA pamphlet on FER- 
TILIZER USE AT THE HALF- 
CENTURY MARK shows that the 
ranchers in the Southern Plains 
region used almost 8 pounds of fer- 
tilizer per acre. This is only a step 
toward the 50 pound - per - acre 
recommendation of the college 
agronomists. An _ additional 287.4 
million pounds of beef could have 
been raised on the area’s 13.7 
lion of grazing land 
ranchers had applied the 
amount of fertilizer of the 
grade. 
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bulk. It is sterilized 

insects, weed-seeds 
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and shipped in bulk or bag. Proved thru use 
by leading fertilizer manufacturers. Write 
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Nevado, Utah, Colorado, Arizona 
and New Mexico) are learning about 
the value contained in a bag of 
fertilizer whether it be applied to 
crops or on grasslands. In 1927 little 
or no fertilizer was used on pasture 
in this region. As might be expected, 
average fertilizer use has not in- 
creased as rapidly as it has in other 
sections because this land was the 
last to come under the plow. Much 
improvement will be made in future 
years but if the ranchers and farm- 
ers in these States had used the 
full 50 pounds per acre, as recom- 
mended, on the 7.3 million acres of 
plowable pasture, 178.3 million 
pounds more beef could have been 
sold to the cattle buyers with a re- 
sulting jump in gross income of 
about $55.8 million at a cost for fer- 
tilizer of only $7.7 million. 
The Pacific Picture 

Expensive, shipped-in feeds could 
be replaced by low-cost, home- 
grown forage and hay in the Pacific 
States if the fertilizer practices 
recommended by State agricultural 
scientists were followed by the 
farmers in Oregon, Washington and 
California. One of the principal 
reasons for the high cost of milk, 
beef and other livestock, and poul- 
try in those three western States 


is the fact that a large proportion of 
livestock and poultry feed must be 
shipped by rail from other sections 
If low-cost, high-protein hay were 
grown and if grasslands were kept at 
or near peak production for the 
longest possible time each year 
through the use of adequate 
amounts of fertilizer, much less 
shipped-in feed, with its high freight 
cost per unit of protein, would be 
needed. These savings could be pass- 
ed on to the consumer and the in- 
creased production of home grown 
forage and hay would increase 
the net profit the farmers in 
this area would 


receive from 


their operations. Even though the 
State colleges in the Pacific States 
recommend that their farmers and 
ranchers use 50 pounds of fertilizer 
per acre, only 6.1 pounds were ap- 
plied. If the recommendations had 
been closely observed, 222.9 million 
pounds additional of beef could 
have been raised last year on the 
10.2 million acres of grasslands. In 
the event that milk had been pro- 
duced rather 
pork or 


than beef, mutton, 
chicken, the dairymen in 
the would have received an 
additional milk check for about 


$69.6 million. 


area 





TABLE |. 


Plowable Average 
Grasslands Pounds 
(Thousand of 
Acres) Fertilizer 
Applied 
Region (in 
1950 


United States 
Northeast 

Corn Belt & Lake 
Appalachian 
Southeast 

Delta 

Southern Plains 
Northern Plains 
Mountain 

Pacific 


85,709 
6,228 
14,131 
11,559 
3,722 73.1 
4,379 62.0 
13,652 79 
14,559 4 
7,322 1.3 
10,157 6.1 


21.5 
29.9 
13.9 
63.2 


Tonnage 

Actually 

Applied 
(In 
1950 


920,234 
93,199 450 
98,194 150 
365,094 
136,093 
135,718 
53,900 
2,564 
4,689 
30,783 


THE FUTURE IN GRASSLANDS 
One Dollar Invested in Fertilizer 


$7.25 in Extra Beef or Milk 


Recommend 
ations of 
State Ex 
periment 
Stations 

(Pounds per 

Acre 


Additional 
tons Recom of Bee 
mended by Possible 
Experiment from 
Stations Additional 
Fertilizer 


Extra tons 


5,855,842 
1,308,191 
961,615 
1,368,586 
701,411 
466,364 
287,375 
361,063 
178,291 
222,946 


2,927,924 
654,096 
480,808 
684,293 
350,706 
233,182 
143,688 
180,532 

89,146 
111,473 
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Labor 
Still another important feature 


Fertilizer Saves lands as it is on any other crop. As 


the demand for livestock products 


The starter furnishes the transplant 
with nutrients until the crop is able 


of an improved grasslands program 
is the saving of farm labor per unit 
of production. Comparative studies 
have shown that in returns per 
man-hour of labor, the returns from 
improved pastures were six times 
greater than that from corn, nine 
time that from oats and nearly ten 
times that from barley 


Nationwide Potentialities 

Table I, on page 42 ,taken from 
FERTILIZER USE AT THE HALF- 
CENTURY MARK, fairly 
complete regional picture of the 
amount of fertilizer used on grass- 
lands last year. 

The story is much the 
each section of the country. At the 
present time, fertilizer use has 
reached heights undreamed of 10 
years ago but plant-food consump- 
tion is way below the point of 
greatest return. Consequently, our 
farmers are not realizing the profit 
they should from their existing 
acres. The response from fertilizer 
is as great or even greater on grass- 


gives a 


Same in 


continues to mount, our grasslands 
must produce more. And this means 
the use of more fertilizer per acre. 
Horizons Unlimited 

It is possible that in the years 
ahead more fertilizer will be used 
on our grasslands than on any other 
crop. In fact, as knowledge of scien- 
tific farming—our largest industry 

-grows, the time may come when 
more fertilizer will be used on our 
great grasslands than on all other 
crops combined. Grassland farming, 
yne of the most promising of agri- 
cultural pursuits, beckons to all 
who will follow. 





Medecine Men 
(Continued from Page 22) 

increases in yield. However, when 
treated under field conditions, the 
results were hardly significant. 

Of course, starter solutions have 
proved themselves when used in 
conjunction with dry fertilizers. 


to repair its root system, disturbed 
by the transplanting procedure. 
Once the transplant has established 
itself, it then feeds on the other 
fertilizer and on the plant food re- 
leased by the soil. 
Watch Your Step 

These points, it is clear, are only 
incidental to the major issue. The 
medicine men’s hope of supplying 
the primary elements via the seed- 
soaking treatment appears—at this 
point, at least—to be a vain one. Be 
sure that you don’t fall for it. No 
reputable scientist will give you his 
blessing if you do. 


Synthetic Nitrogen 
Bulletin Interesting 

A monthly 4-page bulletin pub- 
lished by Synthetic Nitrogen Prod- 
ucts Corporation, New York, is 
well-edited and contains funda- 
mental information which should 
be of interest to all fertilizer manu- 
facturers and most agronomists. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


A THREAT 
“/o 


In our present day economy 
many of our essential industries are 
dependent on certain basic raw ma- 
terials. One of the most important 
essential raw materials for the 
chemical and fertilizer industries is 
sulfur. It is the principal substance 
necessary for the production of sul- 
furic acid, one of the most common 
manufacturing reagents of chemical 
processes. In addition to its many 
hundred other industrial and chem- 
ical uses, sulfuric acid is the key 
ingredient of both sulfate of am- 
monia and superphosphate, two of 
the most widely used fertilizer ma- 
terials, 


Sulfur is a widely spread chemical 
element comprising more than 0.1 
percent of the entire earth, but it is 
generally found already combined 
as compounds with other chemical 
elements such as calcium sulfate 
(gypsum), sodium sulfate (salt cake), 
or one of the metal sulfides such as 
iron sulfide (iron pyrites). The oc- 
currence of elemental sulfur (the 
brimstone of the Bible), is com- 
paratively rare especially in com- 
mercially recoverable deposits. 
Small quantities of native sulfur 
found in many volcanic areas 
and in certain hot spring or geyser 
formations, but large deposits are 
few. Prior to about 1900 the world 
sulfur market dominated by 
Sicily where the largest known 
mineable deposits existed. Sulfur 
had been discovered in the State of 
Louisiana when drilling for oil as 
early as 1865, but the deposits were 
overlain by hundreds of feet of 
water and mud and a satisfactory 
method of mining took many years 
of research to be perfected. 


are 


was 


The Frasch Process 
About 1903, Dr. Herman Frasch 
perfected his process, first tested in 


*Mr. Lodge is Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, The National Fertilizer Association 
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1894, wherein superheated water is 
pumped down into the subterranean 
sulfur deposit through the larger 
one of three concentric pipes, thus 
melting the sulfur whereupon com- 
pressed air is forced down the in- 
nermost pipe into the pool of molten 
sulfur and allowed to return to the 
surface in the intermediate pipe, the 
rising air bubbles lifting with them- 
selves a constant flow of molten 
sulfur which flows into vats for 
cooling and solidifying. 

With the introduction of the 
Frasch process American production 
rapidly increased and soon captured 
the world markets because of the 
cheaper cost of production of several 
dollars a ton in price. As the years 
passed, other deposits of sulfur were 
found along the Gulf Coast of Louis- 
iana and Texas. Most of these were 
discovered when drilling for oil, 
gas or salt. Sulfur can be mined 
from such deposits by the Frasch 
process only when there is an im- 
pervious caprock layer the 
sulfur. 


above 


Native Sulfur Sources 

Unfortunately these Gulf Coast 
sulfur deposits are by no means in 
exhaustible. In fact, many of the 
domes have already ceased to pro- 
duce and have been abandoned, 
while no new domes of any consider- 
able size have been discovered for 
several years. No very accurate 
estimates are claimed as to the re- 
serve of sulfur still in the ground 
along the Gulf Coast, and econom- 
ically recoverable. At the present 
rate of production the most opti- 
mistic estimates do not indicate that 
the presently located reserves will 
be sufficient to last more than 25 
while some_ well-informed 
operators are of the opinion that 
not more than fifteen more years’ 
operations are indicated. 


years, 


According to the reports of the 
Bureau of Mines, 5,192,184 tons of 
sulfur were produced during the 
calendar year 1950, while 5,504,714 
tons were shipped. In other words, 
our above-ground stocks 
duced during the year by 212,530 
tons. On January 1, 1951, stocks 
above ground amounted to only 2, 
640,530 tons than 6 months’ 
supply at present shipping rates. 

In 1939 we mined in this coun- 
try 2,091,000 tons of sulfur and ship- 
ped 2,334,000 tons, but our stocks 
on hand at the mines at the 
of the year were 4,000,000 tons, 
nearly two years’ supply at the 
then shipping rate as compared to 
than six months’ supply now. 
In 1939 we exported overseas 473,- 
000 tons of sulfur while in 1950 our 
overseas exports amounted to 1,077,- 
000 tons. 

As mentioned earlier, prospects 
for finding additional bodies of re- 
coverable native sulfur in large 
quantities in this country not 
considered at all good. Present com- 
panies have spent many millions of 
dollars drilling at all likely loca- 
tions, but only a few small domes 
have been found in recent years. 
At the present time there is con- 
siderable prospecting going on in 
Mexico where there is some promise 
of workable deposits being located, 
and some small low-grade deposits 
in the Rocky Mountain area are ex- 
pected to be opened up. 
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Other Sulfur Sources 

Of course, as noted earlier, ele- 
mental native sulfur or brimstone 
is only one of the many forms in 
which the chemical element sulfur 
exists. It is found combined with 
other elements in all sorts of com 
pounds. For the purpose of conver- 
sion into sulfuric the other 
most desirable forms are the metal 
sulfides of iron, copper, zinc, nickel 
and silver. The _ sulfide of 
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known as iron pyrites or “Fools’ 
Gold”, is mined extensively in many 
sections of the globe and burned 
to produce sulfur dioxide (SO.) for 
conversion into sulfuric acid 
(H.SO,). A very large percentage of 
the ores being smelted to recover 
copper, nickle and zinc are the sul- 
fides of these metals. It is estimated 
that over 5% million tons of sulfur 
are dissipated into the air 
year by smelters in the 
States and Canada alone. 
Methods for the recovery of this 
smelter-fume sulfur have been satis- 
factorily worked out but the cost of 
sulfur under such recovery would 
be considerably greater than has 
been the selling price of sulfur min- 
ed along the Gulf Coast. Sulfur may 
be recovered also from the so-called 
“sour gas” of some of our natural 
gas fields. In fact, for some time a 
plant for this purpose 
operating in Wyoming, 
some 100,000 tons a 
similar recoveries 
by other companies in 
California and Pennsylvania, and 
other projects are underway else- 
where. Processes have been worked 
out particularly in Europe for the 
recovery of sulfur or sulfuric acid 
from some of the sulfates, particu- 
larly gypsum, but again 
problem of economics. 
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Importance to Fertilizer 


Sulfuric acid is the material in 
short supply at the moment no mat- 
ter how it has been made or re- 
covered. Approximately 35 percent 
of the sulfuric acid consumed in 
this country is used in the manufac- 
ture of fertilizers while only about 
20 percent of the sulfur is used 
direct to produce sulfuric acid for 
fertilizer manufacture. In _ other 
words, the fertilizer industry uses a 
considerable amount of sulfuric 
acid produced as a by-product of 
smelters, uses spent acid from the 
refining of petroleum, and also uses 
some acid produced from the burn- 
ing of pyrites. 

One pound of sulfur produces 
about 3 pounds of 100 percent sul- 
furic acid. The sulfuric acid used by 
fertilizer manufacturers for the pro- 
duction of superphosphate, however, 
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is a much weaker grade being dilut- 
ed with water so that it contains 
from 70 to 80 percent of actual sul- 
furic acid. Unfortunately, most of 
the phosphate rock and other phos- 
phates found in nature are com- 
plex, relatively insoluble chemical 
compounds. The phosphorus con- 
tent is so completely tied up with 
certain other chemical elements 
such as calcium, iron, aluminum and 
fluorine, that the phosphorus can- 
not be utilized by plants as food, 
and it is in fact almost completely 
unavailable to the plants as a nu- 
trient. 

It therefore becomes necessary to 
treat these insoluble phosphates by 
some chemical or physical process 
whereby the compounds are broken 
down into compounds in 
which the phosphorus becomes 
available to plants as food. About 
110 years ago, two Englishmen, 
Lawes and Gilbert, tried mixing in- 
soluble mineral phosphates’ with 
sulfuric acid. The resulting product 
was very satisfactory and nearly 
all the phosphorus was made avail- 
able. This same process, much im- 
proved and perfected, is in use to- 
day for the production of superphos- 
phate. Present-day superphosphate 
is made by treating finely ground 
phosphate rock with an approxi- 
mately equal weight of sulfuric acid 
of about 62 percent strength. No 
other chemical process has been 
found that has been as satisfactory 


other 


combined 
physical and chemical processes de- 
pending largely on subjecting mix- 
tures of phosphate rock with various 
chemicals to heat have been de- 
veloped, but the products have not 
been as satisfactory in many cases 
as superphosphate and _ their 
has been higher. 


or as economical. Some 


cost 


The Search for Substitutes 

Thus American farmers, as well as 
other farmers of the world, have 
been relying on superphosphate as 
the main source of the phosphoric 
acid needed in the fertilizer neces- 
sary to produce maximum crops. 
Millions of dollars have been spent 
in research by Government and pri- 
vate enterprise in an attempt to 
find other reagents than sulfuric 


acid, or other processes that could 
successfully agronomically and eco- 
nomically compete with superphos- 
phate. No such process has as yet 
been found. Such methods as have 
been developed are more expensive. 
It may be that the shortage of sul- 
fur and sulfuric acid may force the 
use of these optional methods. Much 
research is now going on to perfect 
processes using nitric or hydrochlo- 
ric acid which can be used if neces- 
sary. Other research is being under- 
taken to additional sulfur 
from the various possible sources 
mentioned. However, time is the 
most important factor now involved. 
To convert sulfuric acid plants from 
the use of elemental sulfur to the 
use of pyrites would take at least 
a year under the present emergency 
orders covering metals, as enormous 
furnaces requiring large quantities 
of iron and steel must be erected. 
Any new process will require as 
long to perfect and install. It is 
time some action is undertaken. 


The Outlook 

All things add up to the fact 
that the prospects for adequate 
phosphate fertilizer for our 1951-52 
crop-planting year are not at all 
promising. At the present time fer- 
tilizer manufacturers have had their 
shipments of sulfur and sulfuric acid 
curtailed by 20 percent or more, 
and their present production of su- 
perphosphate has been correspond- 
ingly reduced. As the needs for the 
defense program develop it is ex- 
tremely likely that their production 
will fall still lower. In consequence 
farmers will not be able to get as 
much phosphate fertilizer and mix- 
ed fertilizer as they would like to 
have. They should be sure to use 
what they can obtain to the best ad- 
vantage. 


recover 


They should use it on crops which 
respond best. If certain fields have 
had good applications of high phos- 
phate fertilizer for a number of 
years the chances are that grades 
of lower phosphate content for one 
year will not cause serious loss in 
production. Farmers should put the 
phosphate on fields not so fortunate. 

It is to be hoped that this gen- 
eral problem will be solved through 
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the all-out conservation of sulfur 
and sulfuric acid, the recovery of 
now wasted acid and sulfur fumes, 
and by the discovery and recovery 
of additional sulfur. In the mean- 
time, agriculture should make the 
best possible use of what available 
phosphoric acid it can obtain. 


WITCHCRAFT 


(Continued from page 34) 
for at least 20 percent of farm pro- 
duction is strong evidence of their 
significance, but like all statistics, 
it is cold. How much more convinc- 
ing and revealing are these state- 
ments from expert observers: 

(1) “The importance of chemical 
fertilizers in Southern argiculture 
can be realized in pert when we 
consider that few of the crops being 
cultivated in this area today could 
be grown successfully on more than 
a subsistence basis on many of our 
soils without the use of chemical 
fertilizers. Without them we would 
not have our tobacco industry, we 
could not grow cotton in much of 
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the Southeastern area, we would 
have not citrus industry, no com 
mercial vegetables, and no peaches 
in several of the important areas of 
concentration. Corn could be grown 
in only a few favored spots, even 
peanuts would not yield reasonable 
returns many years without the 
residues from fertilization of other 
crops in rotation. Our pastures 
would consist of very low-produc- 
ing native range. In short, the 
Southeastern area of the country 
would not be able to support any 
important agricultural 
And without agriculture to build 
on, I am sure that we all realize 
that the development of business 
and industry would have suffered 
severely. In fact, a large portion of 
our industry is concerned with the 
processing of agricultural  prod- 
ucts.’” 

(2) “By the use of fertilizers, it 
is now possible to bring the most 
barren ground into a high state of 
productivity in a very short time, 
to maintain the producing capacity 
of fertile soils, and to raise the 
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crop-producing powers of all soils 
to much higher levels. Without their 
use, the problems of meeting ade- 
quately the food needs of the 
world’s more than two billion 
people is virtually insoluble.” 

(3) “Because of the cost and limit- 
ed quantities of organic materials 
available, the Florida vegetable in- 
dustry could not continue and ex- 
pand without the chemical ferti iz- 
er industry. In Florida, as in the 
Nation, we could not produce the 
food required by our expanding 
population without the use of 
chemical fertilizers.” 

(4) “. the livestock industry 
of this country today would not be 
possible without the availability of 
chemical fertilizers and chemical 
salts for use in feeds. Main- 
taining and increasing the avail- 
ability of animal products as food 
for humans depends in small 
measure upon the chemi- 
cals,”" 

(5) “Fertilizers stand between us 
and starvation for centuries to come. 
Some farmers may not use them 


no 
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But most farmers would 
profit from using them in consider- 
ably larger amounts than they now 
do use them, especially on their 
better land. If they did, much of 
our marginal land could then be 
withdrawn from cultivated crops 
and put to work growing grass and 
trees. This would be to the great 
advantage not only of the farmers 
but of the nation as a whole.” 
Better Food—Better Health 

In the face of such evidence, no 
impartial observer can deny that 
chemical fertilizers are making it 
possible for Americans to eat the 
quantity of food they require. But 
what about the quality? Is it true, 
for instance, as the organic garden- 
ers claim, that such “fertilizers are 
undermining the health of man and 
animals, producing artificially 
blown-up foods that lack vitamins 
and other nourishing qualities? 
What about allegations such as 
these: “Foods grown with artificial 
fertilizers are losing their old-time 
taste. Vegetables raised with chemi- 
cals are tougher and more fibrous. 


wisely. 
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Fruits do not have the 


flavor?” 

The experts are quick to answer 
such statements. One of them de 
clares: “There is every reason to 
believe that plants grown by the 
use of fertilizers are equally as 
good nutritionally as those grown 
by the use of manures. They are 
often better.” 


good old 


corn, 
crop, an 
comment 
made in North 


Referring specifically to 
America’s leading cash 
other expert makes this 
on experiments 
Carolina: 

“The protein content of corn 
grain grown with fertilizer contain 
ing synthetic nitrogen salts has 
shown an increase over the un 
fertilized under practically all con- 
ditions. In a large number of ex- 
periments the protein content was 
increased approximately three per- 
cent by nitrogen fertilization. In 
one experiment where the unferti- 
lized corn contained 5.7 percent 
protein, the fertilized corn averaged 
10.4 percent protein. It is considered 
that such higher protein corn is a 
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feedstuff. Small increases 
recorded in phosphorus 
of corn when this element 
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superior 
are also 
content 
is applied. 

One of the largest buyers of to 
matoes in the world, the Campbell 
Soup Company, which spends much 
money in research to obtain the 
best crops possible for its use, 
stresses the value of fertilizers in 
improving their quality. In the 
company’s actual field tests use of 
chemical plant resulted in 
more and better tomatoes than was 
when only manure was 
The elements found in 10 tons 
of wet cow manure were made into 
a chemical fertilizer by using vari 
ous sources of inorganic salts so as 


foods 
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to closely approximate the compo 
sition of manure in all elements. In 
growing Rutgers tomatoes, the re 
sults from the chemical mixture 
were compared with those from 10 
tons of manure. The experi- 
ment was done on plots replicated 
five times. The result: The chemi- 
cally treated plots outyielded the 
manure plots by 30 percent and the 
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fruit produced had better color, 
more total solids, higher ash, sugar 
and titratable acids than those 
grown on the manure plots.” 

The National Canners Associ- 
ation, whose members benefit 
through the improved quality of 
the crops they process, has reached 
the same conclusion. Its top re- 
search expert has reviewed experi- 
mental work performed to deter- 
mine the effects of both mineral 
and organic fertilizers on the miner- 
al and vitamin composition of those 
vegetables and fruits which are 
recommended by dieticians as a 
part of the diet of children and 
adults. The results, he declares, “re- 
fute the contention that the use of 
chemical fertilizers in obtaining 
high yields and high quality vege- 
tables and fruit crops causes a re 
duction in the nutritive value of 
these crops for human consumption 
High yields and high quality vege- 
tables and fruits can be produced 
only under conditions of an amply 
balanced supply of the major nu- 
trients in the soil such as nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potassium and of 


the macro-nutrients such as cal- 
cium, magnesium, manganese, bor- 
on, sulfur, copper and zinc. The 
question of whether these elements 
are applied to the soil solution from 
organic or inorganic sources is im- 
material to the metabolism of the 
plant.” 

Leading authorities have also 
conducted many experinients to dis- 
cover comparative results on the 
health of animals from food grown 
on fertilized soils and foods grown 
on unfertilized soils. Their findings 
constitute a hearty endorsement of 
the use of chemical fertilizers.’ “ 

The success of the livestock in- 
dustry in the Southeast as well as 
in other regions is based upon the 
adaptation of research in the use 
of chemical fertilizers. And, for that 
matter, recommendations call for 
the direct addition of chemicals to 
the feed.” 

That humus is not absolutely es- 
sential to the growth of healthy 
animals is shown by a University 
of California experiment of feeding 
to guinea pigs grass grown in a 
fertile soil with a history of organic 


manure fertilization 
grown in a large-scale artificial 
water-culture medium free of 
humus. “When clippings of Astoria 
bent grass grown in the two re- 
spective media were given as the 
exclusive diet to the groups of 
guinea pigs for 12 weeks, the ani- 
mals in both groups made com- 
parably good growth and gave evi- 
dence of nutritional well-being. No 
evidence was found that plants 
grown in an inorganic medium are 
deficient in any dietary essentials.”” 


and grass 


Valuable as chemically fertilized 
plants are to animals, no evidence 
exists to support the contention that 
crops grown with fertilizer are more 
attractive and nutritious to insects 
and plant pathogens. Insect pests 
have wrought havoc in crops of the 
world since Biblical times, and 
some of the serious outbreaks of 
disease occurred before chemical 
fertilizers were used extensively. 
“Take, for example, the great out- 
break of potato blight in Ireland 
late in the nineteenth century and 
the destruction of the vineyards of 
France in the same period . .. Or 
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visit the vegetable and fruit mar- 
kets in the rural districts of any 
under-developed country which has 
not yet used commercial fertilizer 
and compare the amount of disease 
on the products displayed there 
with those found on our markets In 
this country.” 

All the evidence 
for humans as for 
cally fertilized 


indicates that, 
animals chemi 
plants are as nu- 
tritious and in some even 
more nutritious than organically- 
grown plants. Experts are unani- 
mous in considering such fertilized 
plants non-injurious. For example 
a Florida authority declares: “Not 
a single instance has been called to 
our attention where the use of 
chemicals in the production or pro- 
tection of our State’s crops or live- 
stock has resulted in harmful ef- 
fects upon humans who have con- 
sumed these products.” 

In the United States we are re 
luctant to experiment with human 
life. But an excellent study 
been made by a professor of applied 
botany at the University of Ham- 
burg, Germany. Vegetables grown 
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has 
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under different fertilization prac- 
tices were fed to babies—presum- 
ably some of the orphans of World 
War II. The vegetables were grown 
in one case on land receiving only 
manure, in another case on soil that 
received both manure and a nitro- 
gen, phosphorus and potassium fer- 
tilizer. 

During the course of the baby- 
feeding experiment, a severe at- 
tack of chicken-pox attacked both 
groups at the same time. Analyses 
showed that the vegetables fertilized 
with manure plus NPK contributed 
29 percent more iron and 38 percent 
more copper than the products of 
manure fertilization only. Also, the 
red blood corpuscle picture was 
better when vegetables with com- 
plete fertilization were used: for 
feeding.”” 

Such are the facts brought out by 
careful experiment on the human 
species. But organic gardeners do 
not appear to be affected by scien 
tific findings. The results they oc 
casionally refer to in order to ap 
pear scientific have been twisted to 
suit their purposes.’ And they con- 


tinue to proclaim that chemical 
fertilizers are “ruining man’s 
health”—that because of them “he 
has more colds than his forebears: 
he sees his dentist more often be- 
cause he has more cavities than his 
grandfather. Not only that, but he 
suffers more from nervousness, 
heart trouble, gall stones, ulcers, 
arthritis, rheumatism, and can- 
cer .. 

These fantistic charges have no 
basis whatever. As a matter of fact, 
until recently most people did not 
live long enough to acquire the old- 
age troubles listed. Furthermore, 
figures prepared by the Federal Se- 
curity Agency on death rates from 
various causes during 1947 fail to 
substantiate the dark insinuations 
that the use of chemical fertilizers 
is somehow associated with the 
incidence of these diseases. The 
State which uses more commercial 
fertilizer than any other—North 
Carolina—has the lowest death rate 
in the Nation from cancer and one 
of the lowest death rates from heart 
disease. The heavy fertilizer-using 
states of South Carolina and Ala- 
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bama likewise are among the States 
where these diseases rank low as 
causes of death. 

Equally fallacious is the allega- 
tion of relationship between fertiliz- 
er use and tooth decay. Studies of 
the teeth of Naval personnel during 
World War II, interpreted by Wil- 
liam Albrecht, revealed that men 
from the New England States aver- 
aged 21.3 cavities, from the Middle 
Atlantic States, 19.6 cavities, and 
from the South Atlantic States, 13.4 
cavities. In other words, in the 
humid eastern sections, the lowest 
incidence of dental cavities occurr- 
ed in the area of highest fertilizer 
use and vice versa. 

Evidence abounds to show that in 
fertilizer-using America we are liv- 
ing in a much heathier life than 
those who preceded us. And what's 
more, we are living longer. In 1900 
the average American lived 43 
years; today his life expectancy at 
birth is almost 66 Another 
fact worth bearing in mind is that 
our life expectancy is greater than 
in most other nations today. Only 
in. the Netherlands and Denmark, 
countries using more fertilizer per 
capita than the United States, is 
life expectancy higher. But in India 
a country where very little com- 
mercial fertilizer has ever been used, 
it is less than 27 years." 


years 


Conclusion 

In view of all these facts it is not 
surprising that one of our most 
distinguished agricultural scientists 
declares that “the fertilizer indus- 
try represents the most important 
chemical advance in terms of human 
values that the world has ever 
known.” His views shared by 
leading authorities in every quarter. 

Surely, in a democratic country 
such as ours, critics are entitled to 
be heard, but at the same time. they 
must run the risk of exposure of 
their fallacies. This is exactly what 
happend recentiy when some of the 
Nation’s most eminent scientists ap- 
peared before the Select Committee 
of the House of Representatives 
which studied the effect of the use 
of chemicals in the production of 
food. It is on the statements of those 
experts who testified with regard 
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to fertilizers that much of this article 
is based. The Committee has now is- 
sued its official report. 

What must be the chargrin of the 
organicultists on reading the fol- 
lowing statement from the report: 
“No reliable evidence was presented 
that the use of chemical fertilizers 
has had a harmful or deleterious ef- 
fect on the health of man or an- 
imal.” 

America 
nation of 


will continue to be a 
healthy people — thanks 
in large part to the continuing work 
of a progressive fertilizer industry. 
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mony before Select Committee of House, 
December 4, 1950 

“Camp, . Vice-Director in Charge, 
University of Florida Citrus Experiment 
Station, Lake Alfred, in testimony before 
Select Committee of House, December 14, 
1950 

Rodale, J. L., 


Proctor, 
“Anti-Fertilizer 
AGRICULTURAL 


‘Or 
LAND, 


Editor, ORGANIC GAR 
DENING, in “Are Chemical Fertilizers 
Ruining Our Soil and Our Health?”, un 
dated pamphlet 
, in_testimony be 
fore Select Committee of House, Dcem 
ber 15, 1950 

“Beckenback, J. R., Associate Director, 
University of Florida Agricultural Experi 
ment Station, Gainesville, in testimony 
before Select Committee of House, De 
cember 14, 1950 

“Davis, George K., Animal Nutritionist, 
University of Florida Agricultural Experi 
ment Station, Gainesville, in testimony be 
fore Seiect Committee of House, Decem 
ber 14, 1950 

“Hester, Jackson B., 
Campbell Soup Company, 
ments and Nitrogen in 
Manure,’ AMERICAN 
March 4, 1950. 


Soil Technologist, 
“Mineral Ele 
Manure Versus 
FERTILIZER, 


‘Mahoney, C. H., 
ucts Bureau, National 
tion, “Do Chemical Fertilizers Adversely 
Affect the Nutritive Value of Fruits and 
Vegetables?” paper presented to Plant 
Nutrients Division, American Society of 
Avronomy, Cincinnati, Ohio, November 1, 
1950 

"Arnon, Daniel L., 
and Morgan, Agnes 
California, “The Nutritive Value 
Plants Grown with and without Soil,” 
SOIL SCIENCE, Vol. 63, No. 2, February 
1947 

Fifield, Willard M., Director, 
sity of Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Gainesville in testimony before 
Select Committee of House, December 14, 
1950 

“Schuphan, Werner, “Gemusebau auf 
Ernahrungs Wissen Schaftlicher Grund- 
lage,’ Hans A. Keune-Verlag, Hamburg, 
Auflage, 1948 

*"Investigation of the Use of Chemicals 
in Food Production," Report No. 3254, 
House of Representatives, 81st Congress, 
Second Session, January 3, 1951 


Director, Raw Prod- 


Canners, Associa- 


Simms, Helen D., 
Fay, Universi y of 


Univer- 


Sulphur 


(Continued from page 10) 


and sulfuric acid to adopt all 
possible conservation measures and 
encourage them to use substitutes. 

DPA based its program on the 
premise that native sulfur produc- 
tion in the fourth quarter of 1951 
will continue at the rate it main- 
tained during the first eight months 
of this year. The production for 
those eight months was 3,501,260 
long tons, or an annual rate of 
5,251,890 tons. 

This rate of production is more 
than 60,000 tons above last year’s 
rate when 5,188,000 tons of native 
sulfur were produced. 

More than offsetting this in- 
crease, however, has been a grow- 
ing demand for sulfur and sulfuric 
acid, particularly for defense and 
defense-supporting programs. 

The sulfur shortage did not ma- 
terialize until last year, when sulfur 
producers were unable to fill all 
orders. 

The shortage continued to be- 
come more acute until in June 1951 
NPA issued Order M-69, restricting 
the use of sulfur to 100 percent of 
the 1950 use. 


This helped ease the situation, 
but the rate of use still exceeded 
production and, in addition, there 
developed the necessity of support- 
ing some essential programs at a 
greater rate than others. 

As a result, DPA studied the en- 
tire sulfur use picture and estab- 
lished the new program. 
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ARKANSAS 


Hammond Bag & Paper Co. cele- 
brated November 2 the cpening of 
their new bag factory at Pine Bluff, 
with inspection tours, entertain- 
ment, refreshments, lunch, dinner 
and golf for the guests. Those in- 
vited were guests in every sense 
from arrival to departure, all hotel 
and other bills being taken care of 
by the company. 


CALIFORNIA 


American Potash and Chemical 
Corp., Trona, were hosts to dele- 
gates attending the convention of 
the American Mining Congress at 
Los Angeles, October 22-24, who 
visited the Searles Lake mineral de- 
posits, and American’s 32-acre plant 
at which brine is processed. The 
Hencock desu!phurization plant was 
also on the itinerary. 


GEORGIA 


Southern States Phosphate and 
Fertilizer Company, Savannah, has 
virtually completed the 
zation program started in 
ginning with replacement of the 
50-year-old lead chambers’ with 
Mills-Packard equipment. The 
eighth of these is virtually ready 
for production. Frank Dulany is 
president. 


moderni- 
1943 be- 


* * * 


Cotton States Fertilizer Company, 
Macon, is building a new warehouse 
at an estimated cost of $20,000. 

+ * * 

Doster Warehouse, Rochelle is 
building a new 8,000 ton plant 
which will be operating in time for 
the Spring season. Norman B. 
Doster is the owner. 


ILLINOIS 


Union Pulverizing Corp., Anna, is 
dismantling its plant and moving 
equipment to the plant at Omaha, 
Nebraska, according to Wilbur 
Clark, manager. 


MISSOURI 


Consumers Cooperative Associ- 
ation, Kansas City, plans construc 
tion of a 16 million dollar nitrogen 
plant at Lawrence, built and oper- 
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peround the Map 








ated under the name of Cooperative 
Farm Chemicals Association. The 
Cooperative already has three mix- 
ing plants and two acidulation 
plants, as well as other properties, 
including oil wells and refineries. 
Howard A. Cowden is president and 
general manager. The new plant is 
expected to produce 110,000 annual 
tons, of which 75% 
lated ammonium nitrate. The re- 
mainder of the tonnage is divided 
between anhydrous ammonia and a 
40% nitrogen solution. 


will be granu- 


LOUISIANA 

Nitro-Phyll Corp. has been in- 
corporated at Covington, with capi- 
tal stock of $100,000. 

+ 7 * 

Northeast Missouri Fertilizer 
Service, Shelbina, has established a 
30,000 gallon tank anhydrous am- 
monia operation at Lakenan. 


NEW YORK 


Organic Soil Builder, 
been incorporated at Huntington 
with 500 no-par value shares. Di- 
rectors listed as John Wilson, 
Wheeler Plazza, J. Gordon Thom- 
son and John R. Evers. 


Inc., has 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Etiwan Fertilizer Company, 
Charleston, by James G. Gibbs, 
vice-president, hastens to inform us 
that they have had a “push button 
plant” in operation since June. We 
had reported that Naco’s was the 
only “push button” plant south of 
Norfolk. 


TEXAS 


Bryan Cotton Oil & Fertilizer 
Company, Bryan, has completed a 
half century of operation, and has 
had its charter extended for another 
fifty years. Jack Howell, son of the 
founder, has been active in the con 
cern since 1928, and in charge since 
his father retired in 1945 


* o * 


Hy-Yield Plant Food Company 
late in September started actual 
production at their new plant in 
Mount Pleasant. President Dean 
Smith expressed gratitude for the 
spirit of welcome accorded the con- 
cern by local citizens. The plant 
will produce 275 bags per hour, 


VIRGINIA 

Chilean Nitrate has under con- 
struction a $350,000 warehouse at 
Norfolk to replace the structure 
destroyed by fire in June. 


Room For Consultant 
At Brownsville, Texas 

A recent official the 
Board of City Development reveals 
that 
cessful 


survey by 


opportunity exists for a suc- 


private practice for a top 


grade consulting entomologist in 


Brownsville, Texas. Interested 
parties are requested to contact the 
Board of City 


Brownsville, Texas, for 


Development, 
further in- 
formation. Maximum assistance will 
be rendered. 





Personals 


Brehon Somervell, chairman 
and president of the Koppers Co. 
was quoted in a top management 
forum published by Industrial Mar- 
keting magazine last month: “There 
is no logical reason, as we see it, to 
change an advertising program just 
because the calendar says a new 
year has started ... It would appear 
that unnecessary changes in the 
advertising approach would detract 
from the cumulative effort which 
results from reiteration.” 

* . - 

Edward H. Gill, president of the 
National Agricultural Ammonia As- 
sociation (organized last December 
by the anhydrous ammonia group) 
and v-p of the Flint Steel Corp. is 
on the Heavy Metal Tanks IAC for 
NPA. 

a * * 

J. W. Hansen after 40 years in 
tankage manufacture has resigned 
as v-p and manager of Weaver 
Tankage Corp., Norfolk after 16 
years with them, 15 years with 
United Fertilizer Co., and 15 years 
with Royster. He is living at 1401 
Monterey Avenue, Norfolk 8, Va. 

. . > 


R. Y. MacIntyre, Continental Gin 
Co. has been appointed to NPA'’s 
IAC on conveyor equipment. 

* . - 

John H. Gray has been named 
public relations director for Lion 
Oil. He has been in Dallas for Wall 
Street Journal. 

* - * 

Robert K. Fincher has been mov- 
ed up from acting assistant plant 
manager to assistant general man- 
ager of the Quaker Oats furfural 
plant at Memphis. 

. . > 

Langbourne M. Williams, Jr., 
president of Freeport Sulphur has 
issued a warning that although the 
long-range outlook is _ favorable, 
present sulphur stockpiles are at a 
minimum for national security and 
must not be further reduced. The 
government having complete con- 
trol must determine which are the 
most important uses and direct ship- 
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ments accordingly which is “neither 
easy nor pleasant because it means 
taking from some consumers and 
not from others.” The warning came 
in a report published by Freeport 
October 10. 

- . + 

W. Dewey Cooke, vice-president 
of Southern Fertilizer and Chemical 
Company, Savannah, Georgia, made 
a flying trip in October to visit 
milia:y, naval and air bases as a 
guest of the Secretary of Defense. 

e was ore of 75 selected as a geo- 
graphic cross-section, all men of 
consequence in their own regions. 

. + . 

William Gustav Mautner, former- 
ly with Iowa Plant Food. Des 
Moines, has joined Farm Belt Ferti- 
lizer & Chemical Co., Kansas City, 
as production manager. 

* . . 

T. P. DeFarkas, formerly with 
Squibb, has been made general 
manager of the export divisions of 
Commercial Solvents. William D. 
Ticknor, Jr., has been appointed 
Assistant. 

* . . 

S. A. Stafford, formerly with the 
Cartledge division of Wilson & 
Toomer and Armour, is now plant 
manager of Blytheville Fertilizer. 

eee 

N. D. MacAllister, formerly with 
Phillips Chemical, is now general 
manager of the Western Fertilizer 
Co., Muleshoe, Texas. 

- + . 

Bert Evans, assistant manager of 
the Capitol Fertilizer Co., Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, has been named 
to heai the Big Gifts Division of 
the 1951 Community Chest Drive. 

. am o 

Dr. E. N. Stiver has resigned from 
the Blackland Experiment Station, 
to become agronomist and_ soils 
specialist for Midtex Liquid Ferti- 
lizer Co. of Waco, Texas. 





Bemis House Organ 
Wins Association Award 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. issue a house 
organ known as Bemistory which 
is circulated to their personnel. It 
has just been given one of the three 
awards of excellence in the maga- 
zine division of the Society of As- 
sociated Industrial Editors. 





OBITUARIES 











Joseph W. Brooks, 77, supervisor 
for the Bone Dry Fertilizer Com- 
pany, Richmond, Virginia, died at 
his home September 25. 

Dr. Frank Berton Carpenter, 87, 
retired chief chemist for Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical, died October 3 
at his home. He joined V-C in 1905 
upon its organization and was chief 
chemist for 41 years. 

Walter S. Norden, 52, treasurer 
of Growers Fertilizer Cooperative, 
Lake Alfred, Florida, died October 
10 of a heart attack at his home in 
Winter Haven. 

Walter Sydnor, long associated 
with Richmond Guano Co., died at 
his home in Ashland, Virginia, Oc- 
tober 12. 


Phillips Wins 
Engineering Award 

Highest honor in its field, the 
Chemical Engineering Achievement 
Award has been won for 1951 by 
Phillips Petroleum Company. 70 
eminent chemical engineering edu- 
cators were the jury. Formal pre- 
sentation will be on November 28 
during the Exposition of Chemical 
Industries in New York. 


Control Of Weeds 
Told In New Book 

Up-to-date information on how 
to battle weeds estimated to cost 
the American farmer about $5,000,- 
000,000 a year is presented in a new 
book, just off the press, titled 
“Principles of Weed Control,” writ- 
ten by Dr. Dale E. Wolf of Hockes- 
sin, Delaware, assistant manager of 
the Du Pont Company’s Agricultur- 
al Biological Section; Prof. Gilbert 
H. Ahlgren, chairman of the depart- 
ment of farm crops, New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Rutgers University; and Prof. 
Glenn C. Klingman, associate pro- 
fessor of agronomy at North Caro- 
lina State College. 

“Principles of Weed Control,” 
published by John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York., is a 368-Page vol- 
ume containing 110 illustrations, 
$5.50 per copy. 
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Se the Field of 


ALLIED FARM CHEMICALS 





NAC Association Officers 
New President of NAC is Arthur 
Mohr, President of California 
Spray-Chemical Corporation, Rich- 
mond, California. He replaces 
Ernest Hart, President of the Ni- 
agara Chemical Division, Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp, Middle- 
port, N. Y. 

Paul Mayfield, Assistant General 
Manager of the Hercules Powder 
Company, Wilmington, Delaware, 
was elected vice-president and Lea 
S. Hitchner, Washington, D. C., was 
re-elected executive secretary. 

The board of airectors 
elected to serve another term as 
follows: W. W. Allen, Midland, 
Michigan; W. C. Bennett, New York 
City; J. Hallam Boyd, Memphis, 
Tennessee; Ernest Hart, Middleport, 
N. Y.; Lea S. Hitchner, Washington, 
D. C.; John Paul Jones, New York 
City; George F. Leonard, Richmond, 
Virginia; Paul Mayfield, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware; James McConnon, 


was re- 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson 
Open Columbus, O. Branch 


Warren C. Huff has been made 
manager of the branch office in the 
Atlas Building, Columbus, Ohio, 
which has been opened by Ashcraft- 
Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, exclusive 
sales agents for the Duval Sulphur 
& Potash Company. Mr. Hull is 
widely experienced in agricultural 
affairs. 


Tax Tag Sales Show Slight Drop 

September, 1951, sales of tax tags 
and reports of shipments were the 
equivalent of 414,802 tons of ferti- 
lizer, 2,500 tons below tag sales 
representing 417,331 tons of ferti- 
lizer in the same month a year ago, 
says The National Fertilizer As- 
sociation. 

Tag sales for the first 8 months 
of the year—8.0 million tons—-are 
running 5.7 percent the 7.5 
million tons sold during the like 
months of the preceding year. 


over 


November, 1951 


Winona, Minnesota; A. W. Mohr, 
Richmond, California; E. H. Phillips, 
New York City; Fred Shanaman, 
Tacoma, Washington, Russell B. 
Stoddard, New York City; F. S. 

Washburn, New York City, and 
Byron P. Webster, Bound Brook, 
New Jersey. 

Niagara Chemical will 
insecticide and _ fungicide 
plant at Yakima, 
first in the Pacific Northwest. 
Herbicide and fertilizer facilities 
are expected to be added later. 

* * + 


build an 
mixing 
Washington, its 


Charles G. Whifreay, Jr., has been 
named sales supervisor of Pennsalt’s 
agricultural chemicals department. 

‘ . 

One of the biggest farm spray 
producing plants in the country, the 
Bartlett Manufacturing Company, 
Beamsville, Ont., was almost totally 
destroyed in a spectacular fire that 
caused over $150,000 damage. The 


Harold L. Straube, Operations Manager 
of John Powell & Co., Inc., manufacturers 
of insecticide raw materials, formerly 
General Manager of John Powell Chemi- 
cal Company, Huntsville, Alabama, an 
affiliate of the parent company. In his 
new position he tak>s cver the duties of 
managing the operations of both the 
Huntsville and New York plants 


only part of the plant standing in 
the ruins is a new sulphur mill. 


FERTILIZER TAX TAG SALES AND REPORTED SHIPMENTS’ 


(In Equivalent Short Tons) 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 


September 
1951 1950 


N. Carolina 1 1 

S. Carolina 41,055 50,340 
Georgia 31,907 40,667 
Florida 61,928 78,161 
Alabama 29,443 22,137 
Tennessee 32,044 29,056 
Arkansas 15,630 6,303 
Lovisiana 11,497 11,496 
Texas 51,226 56,275 
Oklahoma 1 1 

TOTAL SOUTH 


274,730 294,435 


Indiana 
Kentucky 
Missouri 


35,780 
27,498 
76,794 


42,379 
13,670 
66,847 


TOTAL MIDWEST 140,072 122,896 


GRAND TOTAL 414,802 417,331 


1,485,005 


1,039,050 


6,424,274 


1,550,369 


7,974,643 


Janvary-August 
1951 1950 


July-August 
1951-52 1950-51 


1,459,538 
739,835 
983,576 
652,435 
870,513 
397,240 
313,265 
217,306 
370,489 
101,027 


6,105,224 


37,790 
29,555 
20,739 
90,483 
52,615 
41,384 
16,597 
17,895 
27,424 
14,996 


34,744 
34,220 
27,271 
82,287 
46,218 
24,502 
23,135 
12,825 
38,959 
12,715 


708,866 


745,430 
915,940 
432,527 
367,733 
252,698 
373,461 
103,564 


349,478 336,875 


172,930 
63,717 
80,351 


316,998 


612,35C 
400,345 
537,674 


638,419 
463,124 
340,359 


160,780 
50,010 
90,673 


1,441,902 301,463 


7,547,126 650,941 653,874 


1. Oklahoma and North Carolina report tax tag sales 30 days after the end of the current 


month. Oklahoma and North Carolina tag sales for August, 1951 


11,591 and 


represent 


26,916 tons respectively, compared to 8,895 and 26,505 tons during August, 1950. Virginia 


reports quarterly. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


For Sale, Exchange and Wanted Advertisements, same 
type now used, EIGHT CENTS a word for one in- 
sertion; TWELVE CENTS a word for two insertions; 
FIFTEEN CENTS a word for three insertions, and 
FOUR CENTS a word for each insertion more than Calvert & Read Streets 

three; ADVERTISEMENTS FOR THIS COLUMN MUST BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
BE PAID IN ADVANCE. ————————————————————— — 











Analytical and Consulting Chemists 


| Wiley & Company, Inc. 
| 
| 
L 




















SALES MANAGER AVAILABLE JANUARY IST. Ex- 
perienced in solid and liquid fertilizer sales plus the H. |. McARTHUR 

custom application of limestone and dry fertilizers with Sulphuric Production Service 
trucks— as well as the custom application of anhydrous 2032 Monroe Drive, N. E. Atlanta, Ga. 
ammonia with tractors. College graduate in Business 
Administration plus a Master’s equivalent in Foreign Established authority on chamber plant operations, alter- 
Trade. Know Spanish. Own an airplane, a new automo- ations and construction, and super phosphate production. 
bile—capable of covering a large territory. Successful, 
aggressive—I'll bet I can produce results for you. In- 
terested in a moderate salary with remunerative em- 


phasis on commission basis. Write Box No. 23, c/o . . e 
Commercial Fertilizer, 75-3rd St., N. W. Atlanta, Ga. Lakeland Engineering Associates, Inc. 


REGISTERED ENGINEERS 








PHOSPHATE LEASE, STRIP MINE, N. E. UTAH AND Industrial Plant Designers and Structural Engineers 
SMALL NEW PLANT IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. idishiesd: Madde 

GAS FIRED FURNANCE PROCESS. FULL PRICE, 
$36,000. PEARL PHOSPHATE COMPANY, 307 S. CEN- 
TRAL AVE., ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA. 








LAW & COMPANY 


Founded 19 
WANTED—Fertilizer materials: potash, ammonium sul- ERTILIZER CH MISTS 

phate, ammonium nitrate, superphosphate. Karr & Com- —_ FERTILIZER CHEMISTS 
pany, Columbus 15, Ohio. Two Convenient Laboratories 


P. O. Box 1558 P. O. Box 629 
Atlanta, Ga. Wilmington, N. C. 





WANTED: ‘2, '2 or 1 ton self, containing batch mixer. 


Farm Services, Covington, Tennessee. 














COPIES AVAILABLE OF 


WITHSTAND SHOCK COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER’S 
Sense 4a ailnedsed sherk: woke 1951 YEAR BOOK 


Jeffrey Style A or AA Malleable 

Buckets the 

logical choice. 

Also ‘CHAIN. 

7 aiy.2 2 * Wri . 

rite direct t 
Sprockets and Hercules Chain built for per- ° one : 
formance where corrosive action ‘tests the Commercial Fertilizer Year Book 
tal’, M h f ? : 

eer ee eee ae 75 Third St. N.W. 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company i P 
933 North Fourth Street, Columbus 16, Ohio Atlanta, Georgia 



































DOWD PRESS, INC. — CHARLOTTE, 
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MORE AND MORE 


acres of richer, more profitable grazing land 
is the ultimate target of the National Grass- 
land Farming Program. 


To achieve the goal calls for the energetic 
cooperation of the entire fertilizer industry. 
P.C.A. will continue to cooperate with all 


interested agencies in the promotion of this 
program. 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Carlsbad, New Mexico 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE . . . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





Use this new 16 page 
illustrated bulletin to 
quickly select the right 
machine for the job. 
Containscomplete data 
on sewing heads, 
columns, conveyors, 
accessories, and over- 
all dimensions plus 
more than fifty illus- 
trations of machines, 
plant installations and 
types of closures. Write 
for your copy now. 


high spec 


PTA 


d bag closing... 


Photo above 
production 
Union Special Class 20500 


s 
Bag Closing machine in a 
fertilizer plant. 


...to help you cut 
costs in your plant! 


At today’s high operating costs, you can’t afford 
to have inefhcient production methods in your 
plant. That’s why it pays to take advantage of 
Union Special’s faster, more dependable, more 
economical bag closing equipment. Union Special 
bag closers give you more production... per man 
... per hour because every Union Special is engi- 
neered and built with your basic requirements in 
mind — to do a specific bag closing job at lowest 
possible unit cost. For recommendations, see your 
local Union Special representative or write UNION 
SPECIAL MACHINE CO.. 412 N. Franklin St., Chicago 10. 


BAG CLOSING MACHINES 





